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The representatives of the late Mr. Lavington, having been repeatedly 
to publish an account of his life, have persisted in fleclining it, from an Ls tg 
hension, that the scantiness of the materials, which his retired habits afforded, 


would 


however, to communicate, in reply to several inquiries proposed by 


t the expectations of the public. They have had the goodness, 


the con- 


ductors of this Magazine, various information, from which this article is com. 


posed. 
Memoir of the late Rev. Samuel 


Lavington, of Bideford, Devon. 


Bx the Dissenters in the West 
land, the name of this 
venerable, amiable, and eloquent 
minister of Christ, has been long 
held dear; and, but for the pub- 
lication of three volumes of 
posthumous Sermons, his fame 
would probably have been con- 
together to that part of 
the kingdom. What loss would 
thereby have been sustained by 
the public at large, may be es- 
timated by the celebrity which 
now attaches to his name ;---a 
celebrity which is the just meed 
of departed worth, and such as 
indicates a large share of just 
discernment and correct feeling 
in the religious world, 
' Such distinction might lead 
some to anticipate a memoir full 
of striking incidents, and bril- 
liant events. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that Mr. Laving- 
ton’s celebrity is, for the most 
rt posthumous: had his worth 
more generally known while 
in the zenithof his career, or 
his character mingled with the 
busy events of the day in which we 
live, there would doubtless have 
been many more materials for the 
pen of his biographer. He is 


now known chiefly as a preacher; 
Cong. Mac. 


01, 


and to those who are acquainted 
with his discourses, we feel con- 
fident, the following outline of his 
history and character, will not be 


an unacceptable offering. 
Mr. Lavington tate son of 


the Rev. John Lavington, a 
worthy and respectable minister 
of the city of Exeter, known to 
the world by some useful publi- 
cations, but more renowned as 
the single champion for the truth, 
when Arianism arose and pre- 
vailed among the ministers of 
Exeter. He was born in that 
city, June 16, (QO. S.) in the year 
1726. He had three brothers, 
John, William, and Andrew, 
John was the pastor of a church 
at Ottery, St. Mary, Devon; and 
Tutor of the Western academy 
for educating young men for the 
work of the ministry, first estab- 
lished under his care in that 
place. William was a respect~ 
able medical gentleman, and prac- 
tised in Exeter; and Andrew 
died of a decline, at the age of 
eighteen, while pursuing his stu- 
dies for the ministry at the aca 
demy. The family was descend- 
ed, by the mother’s side, from 
the Rev. William Ball, a pious 
and learned minister, 
from Winsham in Somersetshire, 
and afterwards pastor of a church 
at : mae evon, where he 
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died at a very advanced age, 
much beloved and respected. 
The Rev. Samuel Lavington 
received his classical education 
from Mr. Chaurley, a dissenting 
minister at. Uffculm, in Devon. 
He afterwards entered upon a 
course of studies, preparatory to 
the ministry, r Mr. Moore, 
who preached, and kept an 
academy, at Bridgewater in So- 
mersetshire. Here Mr. Laying- 
ton enjoyed great advantages, 
from Mr. Moore’s superior at- 
tainments, and his easy and 
agreeable method of conveying 
knowledge. His tutor, however, 
embracing the Arian doctrines, 


he was removed to London, to 


the academy, at that'time, under 
the care of Dr, Zephaniah Mar- 
ryat, and Dr. John Walker, both 
of them men eminently qualified, 
by piety and learning, to usher 
their pupils imto the sacred work 
of the ministry. To give an un- 
equivocal proof of loyalty, which, 
among issemters, has been 
often most unjustly suspected, 
our student, and his companions 
at ‘the academy, were trained 
in the military exercise, to assist 
in opposingjthe Pretender, in the 
year 1745. But his future emi- 
nence demonstrates, that he had 
not in-the ae | ee his 
allegianee ‘to the “‘ King of kings.” 
Of this, ‘there is further yaeet, 
in his firm and _ conséientious 
conduct after he left the academy, 
in a trial which might be deemed 
severe, even to persons of ‘more 
advanced age, and settled opi- 
nions. Whether from a ‘simi- 
larity of name,-or distant family 
connexion, it is not certain, but 
from whatever motive it might 
arise, Mr. Lavington was ‘much 
noticed by Dr. Lavington, then 
Bishop of Exeter. e Bishop 
treated him with much kindness, 
pos hee invited him to dine 
at his palace, and offered him 
very tempting preferment, if 
he would conform to the estab- 
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lished church. Mr. Lavington, 
however, knew too well the value 
of his dissenting principles, de- 
rived from the Scriptures, and 
transmitted to his care by a con- 
fessing ancestry, to barter them 
basely for filthy lucre’s sake. 
The temptation lay more in the 
kindness and hospitality with 
which the proposal was accom- 
panied; but even this persuasive 
method failed; and, by divine 
help, he was enabled to appre- 
ciate, at its own value, the kind- 
ness shown him by so. distin- 
guished a character; while he 
modestly, though firmly, de- 
clined a proposal repugnant to 
his conscience. Whether our dis- 
senting youth in .general would 
now act the same disinterested 
and magnanimous part, or whe- 
ther they are so ignorant of 
the value of protestant dissent, 
aud so enamoured of the splen- 
dour and respectability of an 
popes R ymin on 
such a made, we 
will uit daitie: though we are 
happy in recollecting more than 
one modern instance of firmness 
similar to Mr. Lavington’s, in 
young and popular ministers now 
among us. And we would 
take this opportunity to call upon 
our dissenting youth, who ma 
be looking forward to the mi- 
nistry, and ask them, how they 
would act,---we ask not how they 
would feel,—but, how they would 
act,—were they to be p in 
Mr. Lavington’s situation. His 
example, in the present day of 
affected candour, is, ‘indeed, 
worthy of being held up to pos- 
terity. Had acte inst 
his conscience, for the sake of 
torn. and emolument, or even 
the sake o ter , 
it is nwo A ong whether he 
would have enjoyed that serenity 
ef mind which he eminently pre- 
served through life. 
For a short time after leaving 
the academy, Mr. Lavington. 
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preached at Fulwood, near Taun- 
ton, and at Otterton and Thor- 
verton, in the neighbourhood of 
Exeter. At Thorverton he was on 
the point of settling, when his fa- 
ther, being requested to procure 
a supply for the church at Bide- 
ford, then vacant, sent him down, 
merely for the purpose of ren- 
deringsome temporary aid. After 
preaching a few sermons, he re- 
ceived so unanimous and pressing 
a call, that it appeared to him 
to be his duty to abide there. 
The foll circumstance also 
was not without its weight in 
fixing his determination. A wo- 
man of the congregation had 
been, for a great length of time, 
in a state of bondage and de- 
spondency. Horror had taken 
hold of her in the apprehension 
of divine wrath, insomuch that 
her body was worn down to a 
mere skeleton. However, it 

leased ‘‘ the God of all com- 
ort,” under Mr. Lavington’s 
first sermon, to set her soul at 
liberty ; her insupportable burden 
was removed, and she experi- 
enced joys to which she had 
before been a stranger. Thus 
in the year 1752, and at the age 
of twenty-six, Mr. Lavington un- 
dertook the pastoral charge at 
Bideford. This was a station of 
some importance. Being eligibly 
situated on the river Torridge, 
it was, at that time, a place of 
very considerable trade with Vir- 
ginia and Newfoundland; and, 
as commerce and dissent gene- 
rally flourish together, while the 
trade of the town flourished, 
dissent flourished with it. This 
is apparent from the structure 
of the meeting-house, which is 
— and handsome, beyond 

most any other dissenting place 
It was 


of worship in the west. 
erected in the year 1698;— 
though non-conformity there, is of 
much earlier date. At Bideford 


Mr. La was a continuation 
of aline of pious and useful mi- 
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nistry, which commenced in the 
ejectment of Mr. Bartlett, by the 
act of uniformity. His immediate 
predecessor was a Mr. Sedgely, 
a lively preacher, and much es- 
teemed by his flock, till an un- 
happy dispute arose between 
them, of which the preaching of 
the celebrated Mr. Whitfield in 
the meeting-house, was the in- 
nocent occasion. Though Mr.. 
Lavington found the people in # 
very unsettled and divided state, 
yet his amiable disposition, and 
his pacific measures, united all 
parties, and softened down the 
bitterness of dispute. His soft 
answers turned away wrath, and 
his ‘* meek and quiet spirit” hush- 
ed all fierce and angry conten- 
tions. 

At the time Mr. Lavington un- 
dertook the pastoral charge at 
Bideford, the dissenters formed 
about one-fourth part of the po- - 
9 9 of thetown. Soon after 

is settlement, however, the 
trade there began to decline, and 
never afterwards revived. This 
circumstance lessened by degrees 
the number of his hearers, and 
though he always preached to a 
considerable and respectable con- 
gregation, yet deaths and remo- 
vals, together with some instances 
of persons conforming to the esta- 
blishment, contributed to reduce 
it nearly one half in the course 
of forty years. To observe this 
decrease, though occasioned by 
causes over which he had no 
control, created no little uneasi- 
ness in the mind of a man so 
zealous to promote the salvation 
of souls. Sometimes he “ trem- 
bled for the ark. of God,” and as 
old age approached, gloomy ap- 
prehensions would at times arise 
respecting the future prosperity 
of the: cause to which he was 
so devoutly attached ;—apprehen- 
sions, however, which were really 
groundless, and we trust will ever 
remain so. In his youth he was 
ueeets popular, and many 

2 
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who attended his ministry, were 
called to the kno of the 
truth. The various public addres- 
ses he delivered on occasions of 
admission to church communion, 
remain as witnesses of his use- 
fulness: and there is no reason 
to-doubt, that, had he been placed 
in a situation less liable to the 
fluctuations of trade, his popula- 
rity and his usefulness would 
have flourished together, till the 
last. He never declined, till na- 
ture yielded to the irresistible 
decays ofage. For half a century 
he retained the same interesting 
character as a preacher, and the 
same spotless reputation as a 
christian. 

Usefulness in the ministry, 
however, is not always to be mea- 
sured by the numbers who at- 
tend ; and if our venerable friend 
had to sigh over their decrease, 
he had to rejoice still in behold- 
ing not only many brought into 
the church by his ministry, but, 
that which must gladden the heart 
of every one who prays for the 
prosperity and the peace of Jeru- 
salem, a church in general very 
spiritual and exemplary, enter- 
taining clear and consistent views 
of the great doctrines of the gos- 

1, and producing the fruits of 
xeon in their lives;—a church 
united and affectionate towards 
their pastor, and towards each 
other ; reposing confidence in his 
character, and delighted with his 
ministrations ; a people who used 
tosay : ‘‘Our dear minister brings 
us on the Sabbath such rich nou- 
rishing food, that we feed upon 
it all the week after :” and, in- 
deed, they might well say so, for 
Mr. Lavington’s preaching was 
truly ‘a word in season ;” every 
one had his portion. 

If Mr. Lavington’s aprestenty 
ties of doing good, to the extent 


he wished, were curtailed, yet his 
posthumous usefulness, through 
the medium of those original and 
instructive discourses already 


[Fex. 


published, is likely to be at least 

as great as that of which he was 

the honoured instrument while 
ve. 

At the age of thirty-three, and 
about seven years after his set- 
tlement at Bideford, Mr. Laving- 
ton entered into a very respect- 
able and happy connexion by 
marriage. The excellent lady to 
whom he was united, Miss Mary 
Shepherd, was descended, as well 
as himself, from an ejected mi- 
nister. She was the daughter of 
Thomas Shepherd, of Brain- 
tree, in Essex, and sister of 
the late William 8 rd, Esq. 
ef Plymouth, and of the Rev. 
James Shepherd, whose life and 
sermons were published by his 
tutor, Dr. Doddridge. Their pious 
ancestor, the Rev. William She 
herd, was ejected from Tillbrook, 
in Bedfordshire, and was after- 
wards the minister of a large con- 
gregation of dissenters at Brain- 
tree, in Essex.—The issue of this 
marriage was an only daughter, 
who is the wife of Mr. Laving- 
ton’s successor, the Rev. Samuel 
Rooker. This gentleman, the 
eldest son of the late Rev. James 
Rooker, of Bridport, Dorset, 
and many years Tutor of the 
Western academy, became an 
assistant to Mr. Lavington in the 
year 1795; to whom, by union 
with his daughter, he sustained 
at the same time, the relation 
of a son, and discharged the 
kind and acceptable duties of that 
two-fold relation, both domestic 
and official; of this respectable, 
and, in every religious sense, 
honourable family, there are se- 
veral rising hopes. The grand- 
sons of Mr. Lavington will, we 
doubt not, be taught to pronounce 
his name, with reverence and 
affection, and we hope will live 
to perpetuate not only the me- 
mory of his name but the prin- 
ciples and the virtues of their 
pious and heroic ancestors, who 
esteemed ‘‘ the reproach of Christ, 
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greater riches than the treasures 
of the world, and chose rather to 
suffer affliction with the people 
of God, than to enjoy the plea- 
sures of sin fora season.” Such 
a descent, on both sides, carries 
with it a more honourable and 
highly emblazoned escutcheon, 
than either ancient or modern 
heraldry is able to furnish. 

We have now to record the 
last end of this “‘ man of God.” 
And, in doing this, who can hel 
sighing over the evils of the fall, 
and the wi ess of man, which 
have so rially shortened the 
term of human life, since the an- 
tediluvian age! Who does not 
wish, that,if it were possible, such 
men as Lavington, at least, might 
shine as lights in the world, by 
their living example, through re- 
volving centuries! We seem as 
if we could not spare them from 
a world, that needs the benefit 
of such living worth, till they had 
accomplished the days of Noah 
er Methuselah. But we must not 
repine at the wise and just ap- 
pointments of God. Rather 
should we be thankful that such 
men as our departed friend are 
raised up at all,and their lives pro- 
longed, as they often are, beyond 
the ordinary term. Such was the 
case with him. Having reached a 
good old age, for the last two or 
three years of his life, he gradu- 
ally declined in strength. He 
continued his public services ge- 
nerally once on the Lords day, 
but they were more frequently 
interrupted than usual, and his 
trembling frame could no longer 
totter over the ground which for 
so many years he had trodden 
to the house of God. Being 
wheeled in his chair thither, for 
the last time, about ten months 
before his death, he was enabled 
to deliver his parting address at 
the Lord’s Supper ; and, like his 
ever-blessed Mastey, drank with 
the weeping disciples of that 
Sruit of the vine of which he was 
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to drink no more with them, till 
he shall drink it new with them in 
the kingdom of heaven. The 
wers both of body and mind 
ing much enfeebled, he was 
unable from this period to leave 
his own house. When he saw 
his flock passing before his door 
in their way to the sanctuary, he 
deeply lamented his absence from 
‘that dear place,” as he termed 
it, ‘the house of God.” In this 
declining state he quietly waited 
for his dismissal to the church tri+ 
umphant. Sometimes a few clouds 
obscured his prospects for eter- 
nity, but they were the natural 
effects of age and infirmities, and 
were soon dispersed. Thus he 
lingered on the confines of mor- 
tality, till the 18th day of April, 
1807, when, without a sigh or a 
struggle, he closed his eyes on 
all visible and temporal things, 
to behold those which are not 
seen and eternal. So departed 
this faithful servant of Christ, in 
the eighty-first year of his age, 
having been pastor of the church 
of protestant dissenters at Bi- 
deford, fifty-five years. His fu- 
neral was atten by a large 
concourse of persons of every 
description: those of the estab- 
lished church, as well as his own 
congregation, being eager to show 
him this last mark of their high 
esteem. His remains were de- 
8. in the burial ground at 
ideford, with every mark of re- 
spect; and the meeting-house was 
hung with mourning, which con- 
tinued twelve months. On the 
sabbath after the interment, three 
discourses were delivered on the 
mournful event, from the pulpit 
of the deceased: the first by his 
near neighbour, friend and rela- 
tive, the Rev. Mr. Evans, of A 
pledore ; that in the afternoon, 
another relative, the Rev. Ww. 
Rooker of Tavistock; and that 
in the evening, by the Rev. Mr. 
Gardiner of Barnstaple, who also 
addressed his own congregation 
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the following sabbath, on the 
solemn occurrence. 

As it is proper to show every 
mark of respect to the memory 
of such a man as Mr. Laving- 
ton, a handsome marble monu- 
ment has been erected in the 
meeting-house, with the follow- 
ing inscription :— 

“Sacred to the memory of 
the Reverend Samuel Laving- 
ton, who for fifty-five years was 
the affectionate, evangelical, and 
faithful pastor of this church. 
On the 18th of April, 1807, he 
entered into the joy of his Lord, 
aged eighty-one years. ‘ Blessed 
is that servant whom his Lord 
when he cometh, shall find so 
doing.’ Also, in memory of Mary 
his wife, daughter of Thomas 
Shepherd, Esq. of Braintree in 
Essex. She died September 4, 
1790, aged 64. A sincere and 
eminent Christian.” 

While we commit the re- 
membrance of such a man to 
marble, it is not from a fear that 
his talents and virtues will be 
forgotten, or from a nena 
that marble will effectually pre- 
serve the dear remembrance to 
distant posterity. History will 
inscribe his venerable name and 
character on her instructive page, 
and it will live probably as lon 
as time shall continue: and, if 
not, his “ record is on high.” He 
has an imperishable fame. God 
is not unrighteous to forget his 
work and labour of love, in his 
service. And, while we pay all 
just and beseeming respect to 
the memory of so eminent a man 
in the church, we would take 
occasion to bless God for grant- 
ing to us the benefit of his la- 
bours and his example, and for 
endowing him so richly with 

ifts and graces, as a pledge and 

ustration of what he is doubt- 
less able and willing to bestow 
on all those, who, like Laving- 
ton, seek his glory in the use of 
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The author of nature had be- 
stowed on our venerable friend 
many personal advantages, which 
were of service in his functions 
as a minister. His whole ap- 
pearance commanded much res- 
pect. He was tall and athletic ; 
and, though rather corpulent, yet 
well proportioned. e had a 
fine florid complexion, and an eye 
full of penetration. Dignity and 
sweetness were blended together 
in his countenance, and rendered 
it uncommonly prepossessing. 

In his Ee was al- 
ways agreeable. wity was 
united with cheerfulness. He 
was dignified, but not austere. 
No one could take liberties with 
him; but he was not cold and 
forbidding. He had an aversion 
to the insincere grimace of po- 
liteness, and always exhibited 
the unadorned ease and fami- 
liarity of the old tried friend. 
He was naturally taciturn and 
contemplative. And, from deaf- 
ness, in the latter part of life, 
this habit increased upon him. 

He delighted also in order 
and regularity in his family, and 
in all his affairs. Hence he be- 
came habitually punctual and 
exact in his visits, engagements, 
journies, and especially in his 
attendance on public worship. 
All this exactness arose from a 
high sense of the value of time, 
even in its smallest portion. 

Among the other qualities 
required in a christian bishop, 
and possessed by our friend, he 
was “given to hospitality.” His 
table and his house were espe- 
cially open to young ministers, 
who delighted in his company, 
and by whom he was looked up 
to as an ancient patriarch. 

Such were the urbanity of his 
manners, and the even and blame- 
less tenor of his life, that he 
ever lived on the best terms with 
his flock, and all around him. 
By the clergy of the establish- 
ment, with whom he was ac- 
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quainted, and by the inhabitants 
of Bideford in general, he was 
always spoken of in the highest 
terms of respect. By his brother 
ministers in his own connexion, 
he was universally beloved and 
revered. Such esteem, it may 
well be supposed, was founded on 
the most eminent virtues. ‘“‘ You 
will never forget,” says Mr. W. 
Rooker, in his address to the 
weeping flock, ‘“ how much the 
saan and the gentleness of 
Christ appeared in his words and 
his actions. No one was more 
averse to all those discords and 
contentions which too often dis- 
turb smaller or larger commu- 
nities; nor did any one give a 
more practical regard to the com- 
mand of the Apostle, as much as 
lieth in us, to live peaceably with 
all men. You will long re- 
member his kind and friendl 
disposition. You know how of- 
ten he wept with them that wept, 
and rejoiced with them that re- 
joieed ; how he was disposed to 
make your sorrows, and those 
of your families, his own; and 
how joy beamed from his coun- 
tenance, when he heard of your 
temporal or spiritual prosperity. 
Endowed with superior abilities, 
natural, and acquired, and ca- 
ressed, admired, and venerated, 
in a wide circle of friends, he 
was distinguished, amidst ali, by 
bis amiable and christian hu- 
mility. Though he possessed ta- 
lents which Sivened him above 
most ef his brethren, yet few were 
ever more disposed to esteem 
others as greater and better than 
himseH#, While he had it in his 
power to seeure extensive no- 
tice and applause, he rather re- 
treated into obscurity, than sought 
any public regard. He felt and 
e acted in a manner highly cre- 
ditabie to his christian profes- 
sion, as the disciple of a Master, 


_ who was meek and lowly in heart ; 


and who has us an example 
that we shoud floes his steps. 
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In the same manner as the 
great apostle, he could call you, 
the people of his charge, to wit- 
ness, how unblameably he had 
conducted himself among you, 
during the fifty or sixty years 
in which he was your pastor, 
Many men, after having main- 
tained a fair profession, have 
sunk back into the dregs of the 
world, or have blotted their cha- 
racter by a gross immorality. 
Others, whose general conduct 
is agreeable to the Gospel, and 
who have been deservedly es- 
teemed for their piety and zeal, 
have been guilty of little impru- 
dencies, which have excited pre- 
judice against them, be-clouded 
their excellence, and diminished 
their usefulness. But in the face 
of a tempting world, our vene- 
rable friend has been enabled, 
not for a day or a year, but du- 
ring his long profession as a 
christian and a minister, to main- 
tain his integrity and purity. 
Like Daniel, no ope could say 
any thing against him, save in 
the matter of the law of his God.” 

Undoubtedly, the basis of that 
generat esteem in which he was 
held by all who knew him, was 
pure and fervent piety. He 
walked with God. His body was 
the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
His character was wholly sup- 
ported by deep inward personal 
religion, by the devout study of 
the Scriptures, and by secret 
cy. is closet prepared him 
or appearing to so much ad- 
vantage as a christian, and as a 
minister. This made him great 
in the pulpit : and though he did 
not abuse the maxim of Luther, 
he illustrated it, ‘to have prayed 
much over a subject, is to have 
studied it well.”* As long as 
nature would permit, he rose 
early ; frequently he was in his 
closet by break of day: theré he 
enjoyed early and uninterrupted 
communion with God, and coy- 

* Bené orasse, bene studuisse, 
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posed his admirable and edifying 
discourses. 

Easy in the composition as 
these discourses may ‘appear to 
the superficial, yet they actually 
cost the composer much time and 
labour. For, in the first place, 
having committed to writing some 
general hints and outlines, he 
then wrote out his sermon from 
beginning to end; after which he 
transcribed it fairly, improvin 
and retouching as he osha. 
In later life he composed but 
one new discourse weekly; and 
for a second service on the Sab- 
bath, brought forward one which 
he had formerly delivered. This 
practice afforded him an oppor- 
tunity of directing his undivided 
attention to the subject of the 
week, and of enriching his notes 
daily with valuable matter ; while 
his hearers were equally edified 
by a discourse which they had 
either forgotten, or which re- 
vived remembrances they ar- 
dently desired to cherish. 

The order which our friend 
loved, was carried into his study. 





IT.—Christian Hope. [Fes. 
Every thing there had its place. 
His library was extensive, and 
neatly arranged. His manuscript 
sermons were all classed ac- 
ecording to the order of the sa- 
cred books, and stored up in a 
receptacle fitted for that pur- 
pose; and there they now are, 
as left by himself, the rich re- 
mains of a man ambitious of 
being an able minister of the New 
Testament~-a workman that need- 
eth not to be ashamed, rightly di- 
viding the word of truth ;---the 
golden fruits of a long and la- 
borious life, spent in -the stud 
of the human heart, and the wo 
of God. Of these fruits the re- 
ligious world has tasted, and 
given signs of desiring further 
gratification.” 
(To be continued. ) 

* Through the kindness of Mr. La- 
vington's relatives, we have it in our 
power to minister to this gratification 
in some degree, being in possession 
of some volumes of Mr. Lavi 
sermons, written fairly in his own 
hand; extracts from which we have 
the liberty of communicating to the 
public. 


—— 
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SHORT DISCOURSES FOR FAMILIES, &c. 


PDA LIL 


No. II. 
CHRISTIAN HOPE. 


Hope maketh not ashamed. Ro- 
mans v. 5, 


Hops, is a passion natural to the 
mind. Itis the wing on which 
it soars into futurity, and aug- 
ments the pleasures in posses- 
sion by those of anticipation. 
It grows out of the superiority 
of the capacities of the mind to 
all present good ; and, indeed, 
to any portion of earthly good 
whatever, since it continues with- 
in us tothe last. It belongs only 
to a world where neither happi- 
Ress nor misery is in the ex- 
treme. The Is above, and 


those that “kept not their first 


estate,” are alike strangers to the 
existence of hope. 

Religious hope is not a new 
passion given to the mind, but 
the natural affection sanctified, 
and set on the highest ible 
object; it assumes, indeed, by the 
qualities that are imparted to it, 
the form of a new and distinct 


principle, and by these gins 
Aepe in 


it is distinguished from 
to consider, 


every other man, 

ie) wy as 

I. The discriminating qualities 
of christian hope. 

II. The result of this hape to 
him by whom it eee: 
‘* Hope maketh not Aa 

1. first distinguishing qua~ 
lity of christian hope is spiri- 
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tuality. By this is meant that 
it pa spiritual blessings. 
The hope of a natural man has 
respect to blessings that are 
not spiritual, but that minister, 
at least in part, to the gratifica- 
tion of the senses, and that can 
be enjoyed only in an embodied 
state. Ifthis hope be brought 
within the province of religion, 
it seeks not its pure and charac- 
teristic benefits, but merely some 
outward tokenof the divine friend- 
ship in the protection and boun- 
ties of providence. [If it is made 
to bear on the heavenly world, it 
is still under some carnal appre- 
hension of its object. Heaven 
is longed fer by its possessor, not 
as a state of perfect communion 
with God, but simply as a place 
of happiness, or a refuge from 
want and care. He is thinking 
of its glittering thrones, its gol- 
den pavement, its rivers of plea- 
sure. He enters not into the 
expectation of David, ‘ As for 
me I will behold thy face in 
righteousness: I shall be satis- 
fied, when I awake, with thy 
likeness :” nor into the feeling of 
St. Paul: ‘“ Having a desire 
to depart, and to be with Christ.” 
He may be enraptured with that 
part of the Saviour’s declaration : 
** Thou shalt be in paradise ;” 
but as to the intermediate clause, 
** with me,” which gives it all its 
emphasis to a Christian, it would 


_signify nothing. to him were it 


left. out altogether. 

2. The second distinguishing 
quality of christian hope is purity. 
‘* Every man,” observes the 
apostle John, “that hath this 
hope in him, purifieth himself 
even as he is pure.” The con- 
templation of a holy heaven, as 
the place to which we are going, 
will produce a desire to be fitted 
for its enjoyments. He will not 
fix his eyes on this world’s vani- 
ties, who hopes to gaze on un- 
created glories; nor will he de- 

Conc. Mae. No, 2. 
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file his soul with impure thoughts 
and unclean imaginations, who 
entertains the expectation of ha- 
ving it presented to Christ as a 
chaste virgin. 

But the hope of heaven, that 
exists in the breast of an unrege- 
nerate man, accomplishes nothing 
for him of this nature. | It nei- 
ther draws him from the practice 
of any one sin, nor renders him 
in any degree less earthly mind- 
ed. He is still as willing as ever 
to live, and as unwilling to die. 
His affections are still earthly 
and sensual. His passions chain 
him down to this world; and he 
makes it but too clearly manifest, 
that the heaven which he chooses, 
must, to meet the state of his 
heart, possess some sinful de- 
lights. - 

3. Christian hope is distin- 
guished by its steadfastness. It is 
not that light, airy, fluttering 
thing, which deceives its possessor 
continually ; and which carries 
him all his life long from one gild- 
ed vanity to another, Itis a true 
principle,---the solid and’ ratio- 
nal hope of a great and noble 
and enduring good,—that keeps a 
man fast to its object. Let the 
worldling run the mazy and the 
endless round, from one diver- 
sion to another, from one thea- 
tre to another, from one card 
table to another; the hope that 
en 9 eee breast; the 

ope of pure and satisfying 
pines from his God, will ken 

im fast to the exercises of re- 
ligion, to prayer, to the word of 
rg and to rt angio of 
grace. is hope we have, as an 
anchor of the ae both sure and 
steadfast. pal d 

4. The princi iscriminating 
quality of a Christian’s hope 
is the infallible certainty of its 
accomplishment. It is founded 
on the promises of a God that 
cannot lie: promises of happi- 
ness - every one that sustains 
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the christian character; promises 
recorded in a volume that bears 
numerous and incontestible marks 
of its divine origin. In the 
same volume, however, and in 
connexion with these very pro- 
mises, are recorded threatenings 
of misery to every unconverted 
man. ‘“ Say ye to the righteous, 
it shall be well with him,” but 
“woe to the wicked, it shall be 
ill with him, for the reward of 
his hands shall be given him.” 
On what then does an unconvert- 
ed man erect his hope of future 
happiness? Is it not upon the 
peradventure that the word of 
God may prove false? Preca- 
rious foundation! Ah! what is 
the good that he pictures to him- 
self in reserve? It is a shadow 
that will mock his grasp. “ It 
shall even be as when a hungry 
man dreameth, and behold he 
eateth: but he awaketh, and be- 
hold his soul is empty: or as 
when a thirsty man dreameth, and 
behold he drinketh, but he awak- 
eth, and behold he is faint, and his 
soul hath no appetite.” ‘ So 
are the paths of all that forget 
God; and the hypocrite’s hope’s 
shall perish.” 
We proceed to notice, 


Il. The result of christian 
hope to its possessor, It “‘ mak- 
eth not as ed.” There are 


three ways in which a man may 
be rendered ashamed of his hope, 
all of which are here denied of 


this — 

1. When the object of it is 
not attained, and the grounds on 
which it reposed are found to 
fail. Such is often the case with 
the hopes that are built upon the 
promises even of kings. The 
celebrated Cardinal Wolsey when 
he found himself dying, not in 
his splendid palace, but under a 
strange roof, and alone, in conse- 
quence of a change which had 
taken placein the King’s mind, was 
ashamed of the hope that he had 


reposed in its constancy, and ex- 
claimed in all the bitterness of dis- 
appointment, “‘ Had I but served 
my God as I have served my 
King, he would not have left me 
thus.” And what said Lord 
Strafford, when Charles the First, 
who had promised never to for- 
sake him, signed his death war- 
rant? He cursed his hope in 
that monarch’s friendship, and 

ointed to this passage in the 

salms---‘‘ Put not your trust in 
princes.” Buta Christian’s hope, 
as we have seen, reposes on the 
promises of God: promises the 
truth of which is attested by the 
experience of thousands upon 
record; and never till we can 
suppose the Divine Being to be- 
come unfaithful, can we suppose 
the Christian to be ashamed of 
the hope which his promises have 
inspired. This ‘“‘ hope maketh 
not ashamed.” 

2. A man is ashamed of his 
hope when the object, though at- 
tained, is found inadequate to the 
expectation. This is generally 
the case with all the hopes that 
have respect to earthly good. 
In the distance, the object you 
pursue, swells before the imagi- 
nation, seems decked with a 
thousand charms, and begets the 
most fond and extravagant ex- 
pectations; but when arrived 
at, it is found a poor shrunken 
and diminutive thing ; a shadow, 
and it vanishes,—a bubble, and it 
bursts. Inthe season of youth, es- 
pecially, the world appears ena- 
melled before us, but sad inequa- 
lities and blemishes are found on 
coming up to it. Those thi 
which we admire so much while out 
of our reach, are contemned when 
we possess them; and we soon 
become ashamed of the hopes 
we once entertained concerning 
them. But, on the contrary, the 
highest anticipations ever form- 
ed of the sweetness of divine 
communications, and religious 
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enjoyments, never equalled their 


reality, as many of the people of 
God have testified at the close 
of life. And with respect to the 
heaven which is the great object 
of our hope, we may be assured, 
that since itis to exhibit the rich 
designs of an infinite love to us, 
and was procured at no less a 
cost than the blood of the Son of 
God, it will far surpass every 
human apprehension of it. The 
entrance of the Christian into 
heaven will be like that of the 
Queen of Sheba into the palace 


_of Solomon; where, though her 


expectations had been raised to 
the highest pitch, she found 
them all completely justified, 
and even surpassed; and burst 
forth into the admiring~exclama- 
tion: “‘ The half was not told 
me !” 

3. A man is ashamed of his 
hope when it fails to bring him 
support undertrouble. The hy 
erite in religion will surely find 
this to be his case. His hope of 
the divine favour was never sanc- 
tioned by the Almighty. It isa 
plant that was never watered by 
the dewsof heaven. In the book 
of Job it is compared to the 
rush, green and flourishing for a 
season,---but havingits root in the 
mire, and liable to be withered by 
the blast, or scorched by the sun. 
When the hypocrite comes into 
trouble, he finds none of those 
supports on which he had con- 

mtly reckoned. He is asham- 
ed, and justly too, of the hopes 
which he once boasted of pos- 
sessing: and he dreads the re- 
roaches of those who heard his 
asting. But when a Christian 
falls into trouble, he is not sur- 
prised as though some strange 
thing happened to him. He is 
not at a loss where to seek for 
, but waits for it in secret 

on his God, and finds it. While 
all around is in confusion, his 
heart is like a peaceful island in 
the bosom of an agitated ocean. 
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** He that believeth shall not 
make haste ;” shall not be in agi- 
tation in trouble, as a man whose 
refuge has failed him, and who 
knows not which way to turn. 
“ His heart is fixed, trusting 
in the Lord.” He is not cast- 
ing about in trouble for relief 
from this and that quarter, and 
glad to accept of it from any 

d, like a drowning man 
grasping at every floating reed ; 
but “ in his patience he pos- 
sesses his soul.” “‘ We are trou- 
bled on every side,” says the 
apostle, but he adds, ‘ not 
distressed :” it does not come 
into our soul: it does not un- 
hinge us: our hope in God sup- 
ports us under every trial: it 
‘* maketh not ashamed.” 

But this is saying far too lit- 
tle. The opposite positive mean- 
ing is donbtless included in this 
negative form of expression, as is 
usual in the Scriptures. When 
we are told that Christ. will not 
break the bruised reed, nor 
quench the smoking flax, the 
meaning is that he will support 
the one, and cherish the other. 
When the apostle says of his 
commands, they are not griev- 
ous, the meaning is, that they are 
delightful to those that love him. 
Thug when it is said that hope 
maketh not ashamed, we are ta 
understand it as importing that it 
fills us with courage, an makes 
us glory even in tribulation. Tho 
Hebrews are said to have taken 
joyfully the spoiling of . their 
goods, knowing that in heaven 
they had a better and an endur- 
ing substance. Paul tells us he 
took pleasure in infirmities, in 
reproaches, in necessities, in 
persecutions, in distresses for 
Christ’s sake; for, says he, when 
I am weak then am [ strong. 
And hook at the martyrs. See 
them chained to the burning 
stake, see the flames scorching 
their faces, and preying upon 
a ene py crea- 

2 
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tures! Are you not ashamed of 
our hope? “ Ashamed ?—it is 

t closing our eyes, and we are 
in glory. One moment of hea- 
ven will make amends for all.--- 
None but Christ: None but 
Christ.”---This “ hope maketh 
not ashamed.” 

1. How poor is the nature of 
the hopes of most men! Where 
do men in general look for their 
happiness? One is looking for it 
in a family,---but children are de- 
nied, or they prove his plague, 
or they die in early life: grief 
fills up their vacant place, and 
the joy he feltin possessing them, 
bears no ijectlon to his sorrow. 
for their bad Another is looking 
for it in the success of his world- 
ly engagements, but disappoint- 
ment succeeds to disappoint- 
ment, and if success at last 
crown his efforts, it is not till 
he is becoming incapacitated for 
its _ ment. gt a look- 
ing for happiness in the pleasures 
and gaictine of life. tn short, 
however diversified the object to 
which most men turn for happi- 
ness, itis still something bre * - 
ly. What will be their condi- 
tion when this world exists no 
longer, at least for them ;—when 
every hope from it must be given 
up, and when there will be no 
other world in reserve for them, 
even as good as this ? 

2. How dreadful will be the 
failure of his hope, to an un- 
converted man! He is expectin 

port and comfort from G 
in ts future calamities. But if 
his character be not changed, he 
will find God to be absent from 
him when he most needs him. 
The wish of the enemies of Da- 
vid in his calamity will be ful- 
filled in his case. There will be 
** no help for him in his God.” 
He will be like Saul, who, when 


asked by Samuel, or something 
in the form of Samuel, wh 

he had called him up, replied, 
* The Philistines are making war 


(Fes. 
upon me, and God is departed 
from me.” And what will the 
unconverted man do in the evil 
day? The day in which men’s 
hearts are failing them, as the 
Saviour speaks, for the tribula- 
tions that are coming upon them, 
and the universal cry is made,— 
“‘ Behold the sign of the Son of 
Man in the heavens! O what 
will they do then, for whom there 
is no help in God? Forlorn and 
desperate indeed must be their 
case, whose last resource, the 
Scriptare tells us, will be an ap- 
peal to the roeks and mountains 
to fall upon them, and to cover 
them from the view of the once 
slighted Lamb. 

3. How glorious is the Chris- 
tian’s hope! The objects of the 
hopes of worldly men are as 
diversified as their tastes: but 
all Christians are united in their 
hope. They are called to one 
heaven, and they have “ one 
hope of their calling.” This 
hope warms the bosom of the 
meanest of them as well as the 
noblest. Its object is not cir- 
cumscribed within the narrow 
limits of this world, but bound- 
ed only by the promises and 
prospects presented in the Scrip- 
tures. at a scene do these 
throw open to a Christian? What 
a new and glorious world do they 
bring to his view! What a trans- 
formation do they represent as 

ossible for him to experience 
in the twinkling of an eye;---from 
veils of flesh, to robes of glory ;--- 
from sights of sorrow, to the pre- 
sence of the Son of God;---from 
corruption to incorruption, from 
weakness to power, from disho- 
nour to glory, from mortality toim- 
mortality. Let him not then dead- 
en this hope by worldly associa- 
tions, worldly attachments, world- 
ly conversation. Is it for a man 
who has set his hope in God, to 
return back to the world for his 
happiness? Let him contentedly 
bear the loss of his worldly trea- 
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sures, in the 
hope. ** Still,” he may say, ina 
far better sense than the Mace- 
donian hero, ‘‘ Still I have hope 


séssion of such a 


isft.”. Let him remember, “ the 
righteous hath hope in his death.” 
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Then will it fully display the divi- 
nity of its origin, the ss of 
its foundation, the glory of its 
nature, the certainty of its conso- 
lations. None of them that trust 
in God shall be desolate. 











ORIGINAL ESSAYS, COMMUNICATIONS, &c. 


De ae 


ON THE REFORMATION. 
AGE gives a venerable air to all 
things; hence the imposing effect 
of antiquity. Our earliest impres- 
sions—the prejudices of the mind 
—the feelings of the heart—and 
the colouring of imagination—are 
all in favour of antiquity. It is 
not easy to divest men of their 
veneration for old establishments 
and systems received and approv- 
ed from time immemorial. The 
lapse of ages, while it throws 
back the origin of an institution 
to a greater distance, gives a soft- 
ening shade to its faults and 
abuses, renders them less per- 
ceptible, and reconciles the world 
to the endurance of the evils that 
may attend it. We talk of the 
wisdom and experience of ages, 
and in our unqualified reverence 
for our ancestors, we are ready 
to suppose they were infallible ; 
forgetting all the while, that they 
never possessed our advantages ; 
that the antiquity of the world 
was in reality its childhood ; and 
that as time unfolds new disco- 
veries, every successive genera- 
tion ought to be wiser than the past. 

To some minds the word inno- 
vation is of appalling import; it 
sounds portentous ; and yet it is 
to this we owe our high or 
tinguishing privileges as Chri 
tians. "Te religion of the New 
Testament is an innovation, by 
which the ceremonial dispensa- 
tion of the Jews was abolished. 
It was with extreme difficulty 
that the affections of the imme- 
diate disciples of Christ were 
loosened and detached from the 


ritual of Judaism; it was not till 
the full splendour of Christian 
truth shone upon their minds, 
that they saw distinctly that it 
was designed to be only of tempo~ 
rary duration. 

When we consider the rapid 
triumphs, and extensive spread 
of the gospel, by the preaching 
of the apostles, it seems surpris- 
ing, that its purity and simplicity, 
its light and glory, were so soon 
obscured by the gathering shades 
of error and superstition, which 
settled in the long night of papal 
darkness. But it should be re- 
collected, that, after the age of 
miracles, which most probably 
terminated with the life of St. 
John, the last of the apostles, 
things were left to their natural 
course ; that the depravity of the 
human heart, unrestrained by vi- 
sible and extraordinary ree i 
sitions of Heaven, putforth all its 
strength against the gospel; that 
the art of printing was then un- 
known; that the literature of the 
ancients was either almost totally 
neglected, or used only for the 
defence and embellishment of 
error;—and above all, that when 
the religion of Jesus, who had 
declared that his kingdom was 
not of this world, was pressed 
into an alliance with the secular 
power, and employed as its en- 
gine, the corruption of it was 
certain and inevitable. 

The rise of this superstition, 
its distinguishing features, the at- 
tributes it should assume, and the 
atrocities it should exercise, were 
divinely pointed out, from the 
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first age of Christianity, in lines 
too strongly marked to be mis- 
taken, when they were afterwards 
embodied in the character and 
actions of the Romish church. 
It were needless to trace the pro- 
gress of this ghostly power from 
the third to the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and impossible to detail the 
outrages it committed in the name 
of the Most High, or the calami- 
ties, which, under its visitation, 
for so long a period afflicted the 
world. As such deeds would not 
endure the light, the papacy con- 
cealed the lamp of truth. The 
means of knowledge were sup- 
pressed, reason was prostrated, 
and conscience abused. The 
spirituality of religion was lost, 
and forms and ceremonies, splen- 
did but delusive, were substituted 
to captivate the imagination, and 
enslave the senses. The altar was 
richly adorned, but the flame no 
Pg poorer _ heaven ; 
e sacrifice, kindled by strange 
and unhallowed fire, Sand an abo- 
mination. The want of the livin 
principle, was but ill supplied b 
the gorgeous attire with whic 
the body was arrayed. The cro- 
siers, the processions and images, 
the lustrations and festivals of the 
papal church, approximated to 
the pageantries of paganism; and 
thus a retrogression was made to- 
wards idolatry, the peculiar ob- 
ject of God’s jealousy, which re- 
velation, by the simple force of 
truth, was designed to destroy. 
The middle ages were a night 
oppressive and profound; in it 
were produced “all monstrous 
things.” The few gleams of light, 
which, at distant intervals, darted 
across the moral sky, were not 
such as to relieve the gloom, but 
resembled those corruscations of 
lightning, which, instead of dis- 
persing the midnight darkness, 
only serve to render it more hor- 
bie. A power that usurped the 
authority of the Eternal, trampled 
without remorse on the unaliena- 


(Fzs. 
ble rights of man. It used the 
greatest and most blessed of all 
names, to sanctify the vilest enor- 
mities. It was of its essence to 
be arbitrary and exclusive: and 
to exterminate those whom it had 
denounced as heretics, by fire and 
sword, was not only allowed in 
ractice, but justified on principle. 
he insidious arts of the Romish 
church, so long triumphant over 
the intellect and the consciences 
of men, could not, however, al- 
waysconcealher crimes, orrendér 
her tyranny supportable. There 
arose, at different periods, some 
valiant spirits who discovered her 
frauds, and not only sighed in 
secret under her oppressions, but 
murmured loud enough to be 
heard. Waldus, Wickliffe, and 
Huss, had successively appeared, 
and, unappalled by the terrors of 
the Vatican, lifted up their voices 
_— this anti-christian power. 
e sufferings of their —__ 
followers, were the convulsive 
struggles of genuine religion. They 
expired, however, in the assu- 
rance of the immortality of their 
principles, that should animate 
other hearts, and beat in other 
bosoms, while their blood was 
crying from beneath the altar. 
These illustrious men were the 
precursors of the glorious Refor- 
mation, the signs which portend- 
ed its approach. Without de- 
tracting from the individual merit 
of Luther, it is but just to remark, 
that various causes contributed 
to his success, which did not co- 
operate in favour of his prede- 
cessors in the mighty work. God, 
who infatuates those whom he de- 
signs to destroy, turned not only 
the crimes of the paw but 
the very measures employed by its 


friends for their security, into 
means which accelerated their fall. 
The Saxon Monk, who had raised 
such an outcry against the sale 
of indulgences, was at first des- 
pised by Leo, whose attention 
was absorbed in other pursuits 5 
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and even when he had become 
an object of fear, there was a 
time, when, humanly speaking, 
he might either have been crush- 
ed, or conciliated ; but the coun- 
cils of the Vatican were indeci- 
sive, and vacillated according to 
litical interests. How little 
id the Pontiff apprehend, or 
Luther, with all his sagacity, an- 
ticipate, the mighty results to 
which his efforts led. The Re- 
former directed his attack against 
a particular abuse, without call- 
ing in question the fundamental 
principle of the church of Rome, 
—of which, after the publication 
of his ninety-five theses against 
indulgences,—he professed him- 
self to be a dutiful son. The Re- 
formation, assuredly, is properly 
dated from the time of this sig- 
nal event, which took place in 
October, 1517; but though Lu- 
ther had deeply studied the Holy 
Scriptures,—a copy of which he 
accidentally found in the library 
of his monastery, among other 
neglected books; yet it is quite 
evident, that he did not perceive, 
at once, the conclusions to which 
the principles he had published, 
would conduct him: and who ex- 
pects to see, with equal distinct- 
ness and certainty, in the dawn, 
as when the sunis risen? Yet the 
morning had begun. The encou- 
ragement which Leo, from his 
love of fame, gave to men of let- 
ters, was, by diffusing knowledge, 
favorable to the cause of the Re- 
formation; and thus the man, 
who was the head of the church, 
and protector of her interests, 
unconsciously subserved the suc- 
cess of her enemies. The revival 
of learning, and the awakened 
spirit of the age, contributed to 
advance the great work, which 
Providence designed to accom- 
lish. Men, whose intellects now 

| eee to be strengthened by an 
acquaintance with the literature 
—— of the ancients, though 
professed adherents ofthe church, 
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were not sparing of invective 
against the venality and profli- 
gacy of its ministers; and made 
the ignorance and absurdities of 
the monastic orders, the subject 
of their ridicule. 

But the most efficient auxiliary 
of the Reformation, was an inven- 
tion, which was made about half 
a century before it ;—that of the 
art of printing. 

How admirable are the methods 
of that God, who, with. infinite 
wisdom, adjusts the affairs of 
men, and adapts events to each 
other! It is impossible not to 
perceive his agency, in preparing 
the way for the progress of his 
word, by the discovery of this 
art ;—a discovery which forms an 
epoch in history, and effected a 
wonderful revolution in the intel- 
lectual world,—supplying an ex- 
pedient, by which knowledge was 
circulated among all ranks, with 
a facility and rapidity that seem- 
ed at first miraculous. By means 
of the press, the labours of Lu- 
ther, and his coadjutors, were 
mightily aided, and the most im- 
portant ofall truths were brought 
within the reach of those orders 
of the community, to whom let- 
iy had been hitherto inaccessi- 
ble. 

There is a connexion, and a 
dependence, subsisting between 
the verities of religion; and the 
detection of one error, leads to 
the exposure of others. An im- 
pulse was given to the mind of 
Luther, mk equally inquiring and 
— he did not rest with 
simply exposing the monstrous 
tenets, by which the papacy sup- 
a indulgences, but, guided 

y the light of Scripture, he 
found, and clearly pointed out, 
the only way of the sinner’s jus- 
tification, and acceptance with 
God, by the Atonement and righ- 
teousness of Jesus Christ. The 
anti-christian church, maintained 
the meritoriousness of good works 
in all the plenitude of its extra- 
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vagance; and with an audacity the 
most unmeasured, made this the 
chief engine of its impositions 
and extortions. Against this de- 
lusion, the Reformer directed the 
whole force of his attacks, and 
with complete success. The 
priests invented fictions of their 
own, and prescribed confessions, 
penances, pilgrimages, and pecu- 
niary offerings, as expiations for 
sin, and grounds of salvation. 
Luther, by a direct appeal to the 
uncorrupted record of inspira- 
tion, swept away these webs of 
error,—so artfully woven, —in 
which, for ages, their deluded 
prey had been caught. He brought 
into view that record so long con- 
cealed,—which testifies, that no 
other foundation can any man 
- Jay, than that which is laid, which 
is Jesus Christ; andallthe warmth 
and energy of his heart, went 
forth, when he spoke of the righ- 
teousness of the Son of God, re- 


ceived by faith. The very annun- 
ciation of this leading principle 


of the , was enough to ex- 
the Richatry of the invoca- 
tion of saints, the inefficacy of 
auricular confession, and the pre- 
sumption and blasphemy of the 
pretended absolution of sin by 
the priests, and to disperse the 
visions of purgatory, with which 
these imposters had seared the 
imaginations of the credulous. 

In peenger n ag figments and 
delusions which Rome had sub- 
stituted for pure Christianity, Lu- 
ther was insensibly led on to 
see, that the radical principle of 
the whole papal system was 
and op en and, having 
lopped off so many branches of 
the corrupt tree, proceeded to 
strike at the root. Had he begun 
here, the people would not have 
been prepared to go along with 
him; they would have shrunk 
from so direct and bold an at- 
tempt on a church so long estab- 
lished, and so venerable for its 
age. But his successful attack 


‘[Fss. 
on the domination, as exercised 
by the priesthood, over the con- 
sciences and fortunes of men, 
more readily di them to 
suspect the divine pretensions 
of a power, by which such enor- 
mous abuses had been exercised, 
The Reformers, by taking their 
stand on the ground of Scripture 
alone, and by appealing to the 
simple and unerring WORD, 4s 
the sole standard of truth, were 
enabled to demolish the infalli- 
bility of the Pope, and the dog- 
mas of the school-men, which for 
ages had been received as oracu- 
lar; and, in 


minds of men to receive correct 
views of the right of private 
judgment. The people began to 
learn, that the inspi volume, 
so long locked up, and of which 
the priests retained the key, was 
to be n to all, that it was 
there only, they were to look for 


the rule of faith, and that any at- ' 


tempt to control conscience, was 
a usurpation of the prerogatives 
of God, and.an invasion of. the 
unalienable rights of man. 

Thus religious liberty, the most 
valuable gift of Heaven, which 
ecclesiastical powers have al- 
ways been so eager to withhold 


or restrain, was asserted; and | 


the enjoyment of it in some hap- 
py degree obtained. Protestants, 
it must be admitted and deplered, 
have not always understood this 
principle, or acted consistently 
with it; but it is the vital prin- 
ciple of the Reformation. It was 


false the solemn and distinct admis- 


sion of this claim, in the treaty of 
Augsburgh, that terminated the 
contests between the protestants 
and their oppressors; it was this 
that released them from the gall- 
ing jurisdiction of the pontiff, and 
the authority of ecclesiastics ;— 
that establi their right to de- 
snd discpling, as shoehd appa 

iscipline, as s appear 
to them most agreeable to the 





ite of so many pre- | 
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word of God; and led them to 
declare, that all those who should 

rsecute or injure any person 
under pretence of religion, or on 
account of his opinions, were 
public enemies, invaders of liber- 
ty, and disturbers of peace. 

The Reformers, it must be 
owned, had but partial and in- 
distinct views of the indepen- 
dence of opinion ; and while they 
shook off the infallible pretensions 
of e, they did not reject, as 
eq anti-scriptural in princi- 
ple, ALL HUMAN AUTHORITY in 
religion, Still, however, they gave 
that mighty impulse to the intel- 
lectual and moral world, which 
is designed to set men free from 
all impositions upon conscience. 

With the great doctrinal truths 
announced at the Reformation, 
we have been long familiar; the 
youngest child who has been 
taught in our schools, is not 
wholly ignorant of them. Hence, 
as it happens with things of which 
we have been long in possession, 
we do not sufficiently feel their 
value, nor duly esteem their im- 
portance. But it was not so at 
that period, when the lively ora- 
cles—these witnesses for God— 
were but just raised up from the 
interment of ages, and the people, 
for the first time, heard them 
speak every one in his own 
tongue. Before this illustrious 
era, the populace were studious- 
ly held in profound ignorance, so 
that the p sar a of the gospel, 
delivered by the Reformers, burst 
upon their minds with the efful- 
gence of new discoveries; they 
touched the conscience with the 
force and edge of anew principle, 
and were appreciated pa received 
with a warmth of affection,which, 
it is to-be feared, is but little felt 
by protestants of the present day. 
It is one of the advan of the 
sommemecsiion of such events, 

at, by refreshing our memories, 
_and recalling our regard to first 
principles, it may awaken emo- 

Cone. Mac. No. 2. 
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tions, which are so apt to slumber 
in the tranquillity of long and 
easy possession, and re-animate 
that zeal, which, in such circum- 
stances, is apt to languish. 

The blessings we derive from 
the Reformation, are incalcula- 
ble in number, and inestimable in 
value. From that period, science 
has unrolled its ample page—a 
sound philosophy has succeeded 
to the jargon of the schools; and, 
instead of the mummeries of su- 
perstition, or the dreams of mys- 
ticism, we have the gospel in its 
original simplicity—Juminous in 
its discoveries—pure and spiritual 
in its worship—holy in its princi- 
ples—in its consolations, sweet 
and mitigating—and in its hopes, 
blissful and sublime. In the papal 
church that dreaded the torch of 
knowledge, as that which would 
reveal her mysteries of iniquity, 
Bacon must not have established 
the true principles of philoso- 
phizing, or Locke have explored 
the regions of intellect, or Galileo 
have told the motion of the earth, 
or Newton have unfolded the laws 
of gravitation! The melioration 
of government, and a higher tone 
of morals in the people ;—free- 
dom of inquiry, liberty, civil and 
religious, a pure christianity, un- 
fettered circulation of the hol 
scriptures, and a spirit of expand- 
ed and active benevolence, are 
the glorious results of the Refor- 
mation; since which, the human 
mind has made higher advances 
in one century, than in the ten 
which preceded it, In this cal- 
culation we leave out the first 
three centuries. 

This is the most brilliant event 
in history, in which protestants 
of all denominations are deeply 
interested. How high and urgent 
are its claims to our regard! The 
events in which a nation glories, 
which either restored or secured 
to them their liberties, are re- 
curred to with vivid and grate- 
ful delight. The deliverance of 

L 
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the people of Israel from Egypt, 
the giving of the law at Mount 
Sinai, their entrance into the ‘we 
mised land, the recovery of their 
sacred books in the reign of Jo- 
siah, and the reformation, which 
was the happy effect, and lastly, 
their restoration from the Baby- 
lonish captivity, were circum- 
stances which the Jews cherished 
in devout remembrance, and of 
which they religiously handed 
down the memorials from age to 
age. The event before us cannot 
be considered of less interest than 
these; nay, it is unquestionably 
the most signal and blessed era 
that has arisen since the first 
preaching of christianity by the 
apostles—the second dawn of gos- 
pel light—the restoration of pure 
and undefiled religion; and it 
should never be forgotten, even 
for a moment, that, without that 
lamp which was rekindled and 
raised on high at the Reforma- 
tion, we should at this hour have 
been sitting in darkness and the 
shadow of death—the debased 
and enslaved victims of a sordid 
and oppressive priesthood, with 
our understandings hood-winked, 
and our tongues chained—desti- 
tute of those liberties and hopes, 
which alone give sweetness to 
existence, dignity to life, and 
glory to the prospect of eternity. 

7 he ath rear we indebted, 
under God, to those illustrious 
men whom he raised up and em- 
ployed in that glorious work—a 
work which entitles them to a ce- 
lebrity far surpassing the fame of 
philosophers and statesmen! How 
much do we owe to Edward the 
Sixth, who, uniting the fervors of 
an enlightened saint with the love- 
liness of youth, put his shoulders 
to the wheel, but was cut off in 
the blossom of his days ;—to the 
martyred Tyndale, to Huss, and 
Jerome ;—to our immortal Wick- 
liffe ;—to the intrepid Luther,who 
singly braved the terrors of Rome; 
—to Ridley and Cranmer—men, 


(Fes. 


who, in circumstances the most 
trying, laboured with unremit- 
ting zeal to release and circu- 
late the word of God; and some 
of whom bled and died in the sa- 
cred cause ;—a sacrifice which all 
of them were willing to offer on 
the altar of truth. 

If we sink into apathy, or can 
permit indifference to the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation to creep 
over us, how must such examples 
reproach us! Let us rally round 
these principles. They have been 
transmitted to us, not for our- 
selves only. We are bound, by 
obligations we can never make 
void,-to extend and perpetuate 
them; they are identified with 
the gospel, with the Redeemer’s 
gory with the progress of his 

ingdom, and essentially involve 
the most precious interests of fu- 
ture generations. We must nur- 
ture the young in the knowledge 
and love of these great princi- 


les. As the father of Hannibal — 


rought him when a child to the 
altar, to swear eternal enmity to 
the Romans, we must bring our 
children to the Bible, which the 
Reformation has opened to us;— 
not indeed to swear hatred to its 
enemies, but to pledge themselves 
to subdue enmity by the charm of 
love, and error by the mighty 
energy of truth, till the gospel 
shall have marched round the 
world, and its triumphs be uni- 
versal,—triumphs unstained with 
blood, and bedewed with no tears, 
except those of joy,—triumphs no 
less beneficial to the vanquished, 
than glorious to the victors. 


wore 
ON SINFUL ANGER. 


None of the passions that are 
natural to us are criminal in 
themselves. Anger, it is evident, 
is not so, both from the exhor- 
tation of the Apostle, “ Be ye 
angry, and sin not,” and espe- 
cially from the fact, that he in 
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whom dwelt no sin, is recorded, - 
on one occasion, to have looked 
round upon his hearers “‘ with 
anger, being grieved for the hard- 


ness of their hearts.” There are 
two ways, however, in which this 
passion becomes decidedly sin- 
ful :—when it is excited without 
any proper cause ; and when, on 
a proper occasion, it is carried to 
excess. Anger is excited without 
any proper cause, when apparent 
slights or affronts, offered to our- 
selyes, produce it. Every degree 
of it, in such case, is sinful.- Of 
Chrysostom it is reported, that 
he resented a crime against God, 
as though it were an injury to 
himself; but with many this rule 
is reversed, and they resent a 
supposed injury to themselves, 
with as much warmth as though 
it were a crime committed against 
the majesty of heaven. Anger is 
carried to excess on a proper 
occasion, wacn it troubles our 
spirits, unfits us for Christian 
duties, and, settling in our bo- 
soms, breeds aiecling of vevenge. 
“ It were to be wisaed,” says 
Seneca, ‘‘ that the ferocity of this 
passion could be spent at its ap- 
pearance, so that it might re- 
semble the sting of the bee, 
which is for ever destroyed by 
the first puncture it occasions.” It 
is the continuance of anger which 
the inspired Apostle deprecates, 
when he says, ‘‘ Let not the sun 
go down upon your wrath.” 
Some professing Christians, 
who would shudder at the thought 
of being found in any course of 
known vice, unapprehensive of 
the guilt of this passion, too 
easily suffer it to rise, and settle 
within them. Little are they 
aware, that to this susceptibility 
of provocation may perhaps be 
ascribed, as the sole cause, that 
absence of divine consolation of 
which they complain, and the 
total inefficiency of all their at- 
tempts to advance in _ piety. 
Anger is condemned by every 
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view we take of that God who 
is -suffering to us ward, 
of that Saviour, who calls us to 
learn of him, because he is meek, 
and, of that Spirit, whose em- 
blem is, not the eagle, nor any 
bird of prey, but the mild and 
gentle dove. 

The Heathen have represented 
those passions as most degrading, 
which disfigure the body; but 
what can be conceived more 
truly frightful than the whole 
aspect of an angry man! No 
tempest that disorders for awhile 
the fair face of nature, is half so 
dreadful as those distortions which 
a fit of ungovernable passion 
produces in the countenance. 
Ora tument iré, nigrescunt san- 
guine vene. 


“ The face with anger swells, the 
veins grow black with blood:” 


Slight occasions are often more 
successful in exciting our anger, 
than great provocations. For 
the one, we are prepared; we 
collect all our strength, and we 
anticipate credit for the resis- 
tance: whereas, the other are 
regarded as too insignificant to 
demand any preparation. But 
he who carries about with him 
inflammable materials, ought to 
be upon his guard against a 
spark. Behold how great a mat- 
ter a little fire kindleth.” 

Among many professors of re- 
ligion, anger betrays itself chiefly 
at home. It is in our own houses, 
if any where, that we act the ty- 
rant. Here the storm sometimes 
rages with the greater violence for 
being pent up elsewhere. Our 
domestics, and our children, are 
in general the persons best ac- 
quainted with our real character. 

To be cured of sinful anger, 
we must first be cured of at- 
tempting to justify it. The in- 
feriority of the object on which 
it is spent, affords no such justi- 
fication. The covetous prophet 
was reproved by an angel for 
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smiting his beast. Violent anger, 
in all cases, defeats its object. 
Servants will seldom respect a 
master whom they see so easily 
to forget himself; and reproofs, 
accustomed to be administered 
on every trivial failure, will, 
lose all their weight when the 
occasion calls for severity. So 
far from inspiring a culprit with 
a just sense of his offence, it will 
lead him to derive the principal 
cause of his punishment from the 
fury of him who chastises, and 
thus to overlook his own fault. 
And even children will soon cease 
to reap any benefit from the chas- 
tisement which they see to be 
inflicted, not so much from a 
deliberate conviction of their de- 
linquency, as from the turbulent 
state of his mind, who deals the 
blow. The plea that is taken 
from a warm and ardent tempe- 
rament of mind, can never be 
admitted as valid, unless we can 
prove, that, bei sensible of 
greater danger, we have manifest- 
ed a more ordinary care. 
Next to earnest prayer to God 
for the assistanee of his grace, 
we should resolve, as a principal 
means for the cure of sinful 
anger, neither to speak, nor act 
immediately in a state of irri- 
tation. Those faults of others, 
that appear enormous to us, 
when seen through the mist of 
passion, dwindle and diminish in 
their aspect as that mist disperses. 
Before Ahasuerns pronounced 
sentence upon Haman, he went 
out from the banquet, and walked 
in his garden. Socrates, we sre 
told, when he found his anger ris- 
ing,immediatelydropped his voice, 
as the skilful mariner, when the 
gale becomes boisterous, lowers 
his sail. And one of the fathers of 
the church is reported to have 
cured himself of a hasty spirit, 
by a determination, to repeat 
over to himself, before he spake 
‘im bis anger, the Lord’s prayer. 
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ON ADULT SCHOOLS. 
(Continued from page 19.) 


We now turn to contemplate the 
moral and political results of 
teaching the unlettered to read. 


THE transition from the disad- 
vantages of not being able to read, 
to the benefits resulting from such 
acapability,is easy, and, in some 
instances, the subject glides im- 
perceptibly from the one topic 
into the other. There are, how- 
ever, advantages which have not 
been directly noticed, and to 
these more particularly the at- 
tention of the public is now in- 
vited. I am not, indeed, such an 
enthusiast as to suppose, with 
some modern pretenders to moral 
and political reform, that educa- 
tion will do every thing; but facts 
prove that it will do much. Ex- 
periment is the test by which the 
value of all theoretical specula- 
tions must be ascertained; it will 
therefore be expected, that some 
facts should be cited, showing the 
beneficial tendency of instructing 
the poor in the art of reading. 
For a compilation of facts, we 
cannot refer to a better authority 
than a pamphlet on the Origin 
and Progress of Adult Schools, 
by Dr. Pole, of Bristol. 

‘« The beneficial effects of adult 
schools are farther evinced b 
the much more constant a’ - 
ance of the learners at their se- 
veral places of divine worship, 
their serious deportment when 
there, their increased attention 
to personal cleanliness; as well 
as the instances of drunkards be- 
coming temperate, and profane 
swearers forsaking their sinful 
habits. 

‘“‘If those who knew the late 
condition of the wretched inhabi- 
tants of Cock Road, that fountain 
of impurity, and den of thieves, 
about four miles from Bristol, 
disgraceful to a civilized country, 
were to visit it pow, on the first 
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day of the week, or the time of 
holding the schools, they would 
be witnesses of an evident change 
already produced, where they 


ed for instruction 
not more than a few months. 
The very place where several 

ish roads, or rather lanes 
meet, called by ther the Ex- 
change, the spot where the gangs 
of robbers have been accustome 
to assemble, to deliberate upon, 
and settle their plans of nocturnal 
depredation, is now the ground 
where the poor of that district 
collect to worship their Creator; 
it is there that the tears of con- 
trition wash the wrinkled cheeks 
of age, and the supplications of 
simers ascend to the God of 


have been o 


mercy for pardon, through Jesus 
Christ, their all-sufficient Media- 
tor.” 


ey oe rom the Schools at the 
Fish oaks “There are twenty- 
two men in these schools, who 
were very immoral characters, 
and never attended any place of 
worship: they now attend regu- 
larly, and are remarked for their 
steady conduct. Two others, be- 
longing te the women’s school, 
who were persons of depraved 
morals, are reformed, regu- 
larly attend their place of wor- 


ship.” 

From the Men’s School in 
George’s Street. ‘‘The greater 
part of the school appears to be 
much improved in their conduct, 
and concerned for their future 
welfare in spiritual things: they 
set a high value on the learning 
they have acquired, and express 
their thankfulness for it, and re- 
joice that they can now read of 
the things that make for their 
present and eternal peace.” 

From the Men’s School, Bed- 
minster. “Several men in this 
school, who used to spend their 
leisure hours in public houses, 
were addicted to swearing and 
fighting, as well as many other 
evil practices, have forsaken their 
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wicked habits, become sober, or- 
derly persons, and their families 
rendered comfortable by the 
change.” 


In an address by Lord Chief 
Justice Clark, to the council 
court at Glasgow, in 1806, his 
lordship observed, that although 
their commerce and manufac- 


q tories had greatly increased, their 


criminal calendar was extremely 
small, and that a political writer 
had a few years ago stated, that 
one quarter sessions at Manches- 
ter, sent more criminals to trans- 
portation than all Scotland in a 
year. The chief justice then pro- 
ceeded to ascribe the difference 
to education, and concluded by 
saying, ‘‘ one great advantage re- 
sulting from education is, that by 
enlarging the understanding, a 
man rises in his own estimation, 
and is set above the mean and 
dirty crimes to which the tempta- 
tions and hardships of life might 
otherwise expose him.” Let us 
now see, by a comparison of the 
criminal charges in Great Britain 
and Ireland, how correctly the 
learned judge had made his esti- 
mate. Taking an average of seven 
years, the numbers would be in 
the following proportion. 


Population. Average. Commitments. 


Ireland 4,500,000. ...2644..0r 1 in every 1,708 
England 9,499,400....47TTeesecsescneese 1 
+ GOT, B80.c60 TRecesecsevseecs 8,436 


Scotland 1,804,864... 

Hence it appears, that, accord- 
ing to the sole of the population, 
there is a difference of ten to 
one in the commitments in Eng- 
land and Scotland, attributable, in 
a great measure, to the propor- 
tionate deficiency of education 
and religious instruction in the 
former country. The same sen- 
timent was expressed by Dr.Ford, 
the Ordinary of Newgate, who 
says, “ Let the poor be educated, 
and I will venture to assert, that 
there will not be one fourth of 
the crimes which are now com- 
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mitted.” This gentleman men- 
tions having seen twelve per- 
sons, of respectable appearance, 
in the condemned felons’ pew at 
Newgate, not one of whom used 
the prayer-book. On question- 
ing +e next day, whether they 
were dissenters, every one avow- 
ed himself a churchman, but not 
one could read. Dr. F. further 
states, that, at the time of writing, 
he had thirteen convicts under his 
tuition, twelve of them were in 
the communion of the Church of 
England, and one of the Church 
of Rome, but of this number only 
four could read. ‘“ Do but teach 
the poor to read,” he adds, “‘ and 
instruct them in the principles of 
religion, and leave the event with 
the Almighty.” It has been as- 
certained, by an examination of 
the prisons in London, instituted 
by &e of the sheriffs, that, of the 
criminals contained in them, the 
natives of Ireland were the most 
numerous, of England, the next, 
and incomparably the fewest, were 
natives of Scotland ; the numbers 
thus bearing a tolerably exact 
proportion to the means provided 
in each country for the education 
of the lower classes in society. 
The last particular of the kind 
which the limits of this paper 
will allow me to introduce, is the 
extraordinary fact, that, “‘of the 
many thousands of children who 
have been educated in Christ’s 
Hospital, and Lancaster’s school 
ia ro Borough-road, it is not 
known that one was ever arraign- 
ed at a criminal bar.” 

Surely, then, every benevoient 
heart must glow with ardent de- 
sire by such gentle means to res- 
cue the ignorant and deluded 
from those paths of vice which 
lead to destruction. The heart 
of the patriot must, for he loves 
his. country; the heart of the 
philanthropist must, for he loves 
the human race; the heart of the 
Christian must, for he loves and 
values the souls of men; and, 





whatsoever infidels may say of his 
creed, he boldly affirms that, 

‘¢ Weigh worlds on worlds, one soul out- 

weighs them all.” 

Any means, therefore, of bring- 
ing men to an acquaintance with 
the religion of the Son of God, 
and the efficacy of the blood of 
atonement, are, in his estimation, 
highly important, but especially 
a means so direct as teaching 
them to read that divine book, 
which contains the words of eter- 
nal life. 

The few extracts and state- 
ments which have been made, 
exhibit, in a most impressive way, 
the advantages of teaching the 
poor to read their Bibles; and 
it therefore seems due to the 
more cultivated ranks in social 
life to believe, that very few will, 
for a moment be disposed to dis- 
sent from the plan of Adult 
Schools. But since even the 
British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety has had its opponents, and 
some, we are bound in charity to 
believe, opposed it on principle ; 
it is possible, also, that some may 
raise objections to this important 
auxiliary of that august and most 
benevolent institution. 

It will not appear unsuitable, 
therefore, now briefly to antici- 
pate, and reply to objections. 

Do any ask. of what use it is 
to teach old persons to read? I 
ask, in reply, of what use is it to 

reach the Gospel to the aged? 
te they not souls to be saved? 
Are not many of the aged in a 
state of deplorable ignorance? 
Are they not also within the limits 
of the operation of divine mercy? 
while it is said, ‘‘ Behold, now is 
the accepted time, behold, now is 
the day of salvation.” Or, again, 
while the parable of the labourers 
in the vineyard, intended to il- 
lustrate the sovereignty of divine 
operations, speaks of some who 
were called at the eleventh hour, 
shall we not avail ourselves of 
every scriptural means of im- 
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parting the knowledge of the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent? And, finally, have 
not the aged need of comfort 
now the days appear in which 


painful experience compels them 
to say, we “have no pleasure 
in them.” Act then the part 
of the good Samaritan: pour in 
the oil of condescending sympa- 
thy, to heal those hearts which 
are aching and bleeding with the 
calamities of life; pour in the wine 
of gospel consolation to the bo- 
soms of those who can hope for 
little more enjoyment in the plea- 
sures of the world; and find, by 
bitter experience, the import of 
that inquiry, ‘‘a wounded spirit 
who can bear?” Thus let us copy 
the example of him who came to 
bind up the broken hearted, and 
to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord. 

But some may ask, are old per- 
sons willing to be taught ? On this 
question, in the very nature of 
things, experience alone can de- 
eide. The Rev. Mr. Morgan, 
vicar of Trelech, some years ago 
wrote,—* Ina short time after the 
school was opened, I went to visit 
it, and was agreeably surprised to 
find there an old man, 71 years 
of age, with five other persons 
far advanced in years.” In the re- 

orts from the circulating schools 
in Wales, it is observed that el- 
derly persons formed about two- 
thirds of the number who attend- 
ed, many of whom were above 
seventy years of age. ‘I heard 
one of them,” says Dr. Pole, re- 
specting some pupils at Bristol, 
who had learned, at eighty-five 
years of age, to read the Bible, 
say, ‘that she would not part 
with the little learning she had 
acquired, for as many guineas as 
there were leaves in her Bible, 
notwithstanding she ranked among 
the poorest of the poor. Many 
have acknowledged, with tears of 
gratitude and joy flowing on their 
furrowed cheeks, the greatness 
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of the blessing conferred upon 
them.” It is also a remarkable 
fact, that in many towns where 
Adult Schools have been formed, 
all the low-priced spectacles have 
been bought up, and, in some 
places, measures have been taken 
for supplying, gratuitously, those 
who, through extreme poverty, 
were unable to purchase. 

It may be further urged, if 
they are willing to learn, is it 
not still very problematical, whe- 
ther they will be able to make 
any proficiency. In addition to 
some cases that have been already 
stated, it may be suflicient to make 
one more extract from Dr. Pole. 
‘In the 10th month, (October,) 
1813, John Owen, the well-known 
Secretary of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, in London, 
being in Bristol, was desiroug of 
visiting some of the Adult Sch®06ls: 
at his request I accompanied him, 
first to the one inRosemary-street, 
for the instruction of women, 
where we procured the attend- 
ance of six females, all advanced 
in years, who had been wholly in- 
structed in these humble semi- 
naries, that he might be himself 
a witness of the striking progress 
they had made in a short space 
of time : the woman, aged eighty- 
five, mentioned in a former page, 
who has only one eye, and that 
but dim, read audibly the sixth 
chapter of Revelations, upon 
which she opened accidentally : 
she had before read to a public 
congregation at a chapel in this 
city, (Bristol,) to general satisfac- 
tion. Each of the six afforded 
much pleasure to about thirty 
visitors then present.” It is, how- 
ever, after all, to be recollected, 
that the denomination isnot Aged, 
but Adult Schools. It is to be 
expected that the greater number 
of pupils will be, between the 
ages of sixteen and forty-five, but 
even the most aged we should re- 
joice to receive, believing that 
they may make such progress, as, 
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in a few months,to be able to read 
the precepts and promises of their 
Creator in that divine book, with 
which he has blessed a guilty 
world. 

I anticipate that some may say, 
surely in a country abounding as 
England does, with the means of 
instruction, few can need to be 
taught such common principles of 
education as merely to ‘read, es- 
pecially as Sunday Schools have 
now during a quarter of a century 
become general. In reply to this 
objection, it may be sufficient to 
state, that a tolerably accurate es- 
timate has been formed of the 
numbers who are thus deplorably 
ignorant of the first principles of 
knowledge; and it appears that, in 
England alone, where the Adult 
Schools were first formed, there 
‘- 1,200,000 persons of ma- 

years, who could not read. 
In some towns, the number of 
these poor untutored beings is 
much Tess in proportion to the 
population than in others; but 
even where there are only a few, 
I would say, then teach those few; 
one immortal soul is invaluabl 
precious. ‘“‘ He which converte 
a sinner from the error of his 
way, shall save a soul from death, 
phe f shall hide a multitude of 
sins.” 

Some, perhaps, are ready to say, 
we fear you attach too much im- 
portance to education, as though 
it necessarily involved conversion 
to God. advocate of Adult 
Schools, however, begs to assure 
this class of his fellow-christians, 
that they are totally mistaken in 
their estimate of his expectations. 
Education is viewed only in the 
order of means, and is, therefore, 
acknowled to be inefficient 
without the direct influence of the 
Holy Spirit. As a means, how- 
ever, it is confessedly most im- 
portant, and i 


of God! to produce faith in his 


beloved Son. The word of God, 
attended by the influences of his 


[Fes. 
Spirit, is the great means of in- 
struction to the church ; and this 
divine word we intend to teach 
the unlettered to peruse for them- 
selves, that, thus instructed, they 
may ‘‘ read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest” its divine contents. 
In closing this appeal, I take 
the liberty to recommend, espe- 
cially to ministers, that, without 
delay, they engage one or two 
individuals in their respective 
churches, in this good work; and 
I venture to predict, that they 
will soon find occasion for much 
greater assistance, and that the 
benefits to be reaped will most 
amply repay them for travelling 
a little out of the beaten track. 
With the poor it will conciliate 
the highest degree of partiality: 
in their own congregations it will 
ngeraes powerfully as a new bond 
of union ; and if Sunday Schools 
already exist in their immediate 
connexions, it will tend greatly 
to their a ntation. 
ers W. H. 


POL DLT 
ORIGINAL LETTER FROM THE 
Mortuer or Jonn WESLEY, 
TO HER SON SAMUEL. 


The Editors believe that the whole 
of the following letter, the ori- 
ginal of which they have in 
their possession, has never be- 
fore appeared in print. 


Epworth, October 11, 1709. 


Dear SAMMY, 


THOUGH nothing in the world 
could ever make me forget you, 
or prevent my having the ten- 
derest regard for your iness, 
and concern for your immortal 
soul; yet my mind has been so 
terribly shocked by our late mis- 
fortanes, that I cannot 
say I never had leisure, yet I 


could not or myself to 
write to you. long series .of 
adverse fortunes had before in- 
clined me to a too melancholy 


temper, but this most strange and 
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surprising accident, attended by 
so many calamitous circumstan- 
ces, gave my soul so strong a 
bent to extreme sadness, that I 
have not been able to recover 
myself till within afew days; but 
have been as one dead to the 
world, incapable of enjoying any 
of those comforts which God in 
his merey hath yet leftme. Now 
Lam, Heaven be praised, a little 
free from that unhappy parox- 
ysm, the first thing I should in- 
quire after, is, the health of 
your soul. I hope you retain 
the impressions of your educa- 
tion; nor have forgot that the 
vows of God are upon you. You 
know that the first fruits are 
his by an unalterable right; and 
that as your parents devoted you 
to the service of the altar, so you 
yourself made it your choice 
when your father was offered 
another way for your subsis- 
tence. But have you duly 
weighed what such a choice, and 
such a dedication imports ? Sam- 
my, consider what purity, what 
devotion, what separation from 
the world, what exemplary vir- 
tues, are required in those who 
are to guide others in their way to 
glory! Exemplary, I say, for 
ow and common degrees of piety 
are not sufficient for those of the 
sacred function. You must not 
think to live like the rest of the 
world, but your light, in a more 
special manner, must so - shine 
among men, that they may see 
your good works, and thereby 
be to glorify your Father 
which is in heaven. For my 
part, I cannot see how any cler- 
gymen can reprove sinners, or 
exhort men to lead a good life, 
when they themselves indulge 
their own corrupt inclinations, 
and, by their practice, contradict 
their doctrine. If the holy Je- 
sus be in truth their Master, and 
they are really his ambassadors, 
surely it becomes them to live 
like his disciples ; and if they do 
one. Maa, No, 2. 
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not, what a sad account they 
must one day give of their stew- 
ardship, you would do well to 
consider. Nor would I have 
you now give yourself liberty 
to comply with the vain or sin- 
ful customs of the world, foolish- 
ly flattering yourself, that it will 
be time enough to begin a strict 
course of life, when you enter 
into orders, when the eyes of the 
world will be more upon you; 
for let me tell you, now is the 
time to lay a good foundation, 
now is the time to wean yourself 
from vanity, and sensual plea- 
sures; if now you indulge your 
unruly passions, if now you suffer 
yourself to love the world, or 
any thing in it, more than God, 
if you now neglect your private - 
duties, your daily sacrifices of 
prayers, and thanksgiving, or 
grow remiss, or cold in t&eir 
performance ;—if now you per- 
mit impurity, anger, hatred, ma- 
lice, or any kind of intemperance, 
to gain an ascendant over your 
mind, you are in danger of being 
eternally lost. Believe me, first 
motions are most easy to re- 
strain, if they pass unheeded, and 
unchecked, how soon do they 
prevail upon the inclination, and 
when that point is gained, how 
insensibly are we led into acts, 
which, being multiplied, naturally 
beget a habit; and how hard that 
is to be cured, you very well 
know. 

I have already given you so 
many particular directions, how 
to perform your duty to God, 
yourself, and your neighbour, 
that I shall not at present speak 
much on those subjects, but shall 
only mention some few things, 
and beseech the great Father of 
spirits, to direct and assist your 
mind to practice what you al- 
ready know. 

First, I would advise you, as 
far as it is possible, in your pre- 
sent circumstances, to throw all 
yout. Nasipets into a certain 
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method, by which means you 
will learn to improve every pre- 
cious moment, and find an un- 
speakable facility in the per- 
formance of your respective du- 
ties. Begin and end the day 
with him who is the Alpha and 
Omega, and though my igno- 
rance of the orders of your 
school, makes it impossible for 
me to assign what time you should 
spend in private devotion, yet I 
am sure, if you do but really ex- 
perience what it is to love God, 
you will redeem all the time you 
ean, for his more immediate ser- 
vice. What is in your own 
power you may dispose of, nor 
are your rules so strict, as not 
to admit of some diversions. I 
will tell you what method I used 
to observe, when I was in my 
father’s house, and perhaps had as 
little, if not less liberty, than you 
have now; I used to allow my- 
self as much time for recreation, 
as I spent in private devotion, 
not that I always spent so much, 
but so far I gave myself leave to 
go, but no farther. So likewise 
in all things else, appoint so much 
time for sleep, eating, company, 
&e. Remember what the divine 
Herbert advises on this head : 
Slight them who say amidst their sickly health, 
Thou liv’st by rule. What doth not so but man? 
and it is the shame and ignominy 
of our minds, that we, who alone 
were created after the image of 
the God of order, should be the 
only part of his creation, that is 
irregular and disorderly. But 
above all things, my dear Sam- 
my, I command yon, I beg, I 
beseech you, to be very strict in 
your observance of the Lord’s 
day—that blessed day of God, 
that most dear and sacred type 
of the great sabbath, which we 
hope to enjoy with him in glory. 
Believe me, dear child, there is 
more depends on this one duty, 
than the unthinking worldis aware 
of. I am verily persuaded, that 
eur most gracious God is more 


ready to grant our petitions, and 
more pleased with our devotions, 
on that day than any other. 
Though he is ever emer with 
us, and carefully adverts to the 
particular actions of each indivi- 
dual creature at all times, yet he 
has promised to be, in a more pe- 
culiar manner, present in the as- 
semblies of his saints ; and to be 
sure, he takes particular notice of 
the behaviour of his servants, on 
his own day. Nor do those bless- 
ed guardian spirits that are sent 
forth to minister for those who are 
the heirs of salvation behold a 
devout soul in its seraphic aspi- 
rations towards that Beng whom 
we jointly adore, without the 
greatest pleasure and _ satisfac- 
tion imaginable. We then hold 
communion with all saints, with 
the celestial hierarchy, with an- 
gels, and archangels, and all the 
company of the heavenly host; 
we join in admiring and praising 
our great Creator, our blessed 
Redeemer, and the Holy Spirit 
of grace, by whom we are sealed 
unto the day of redemption. In- 
deed, I heartily wish that I could 
persuade all my children, to such 
a love and honour of the sab- 
bath, that they might, by it, be 
known and distinguished from 
the rest of the world. 

Tn all things, endeavour to act 
= principle. Do not live 
like the greater part of mankind, 
who pass through the world like 
straws upon a river, which are 
carried, what way ‘soever the 
stream, or wind, drives them. 
Accustom yourself often to put 
the question, why do I this, or 
that? why do I pray, read, study, 
eat, sleep, use diversions, &c.? 
and so as much as possible, mo- 
ralise all your thoughts, words, 
and actions, which will bring you 
to such a steadiness and consis- 
tency, as becomes a reasonable 
being, and a good christian. 

Be very nice in the choice of 
your company, and never rely 
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upon your own virtue, so far, as 
to associate with the vicious and 
rofane. Our blessed Lord, who 
ew what was in man, com- 
mands us to pray daily,— lead 
us fiot into temptation. And in- 
deed, considering what the world 
is, it is most prudent to avoid a 
great acquaintance, for let us be 
never so careful, much company 
will strongly divert the mind 
from serious thoughts, nor can 
we possibly serve God so well 
in a crowd, as in solitude. In 
all places, and at all times, be 
most careful to avoid that most 
odious, but common vice, of in- 
temperate drinking. I have for- 
merly writ largely on that sub- 
ject, shall therefore only remind 
you, to observe a constant rule in 
drinking, nor can I name a bet- 
ter, than that of Mr. Herbert.— 
Stay at the third glass,—one for 
thirst, and one for refreshment, 
is sufficient; especially for one 
designed fora clergyman. Nor is 
temperance always the utmost 
that is required from them; they 
must for the most part be ab- 
stemious, especially where the 
tide runs strongly on the contrary 
side; for old Seneca’s maxim is 
yet good,—those are the best in- 
structors who preach by their 
lives, and prove their words, by 
their actions. And that man 
may with courage boldly reprove 
another for being drunk, who 
will never himself be guilty of an 
intemperate glass. Nor do I 
think it possible for any persons 
to keep a due guard upon their 
minds against impurity, or any 
irregular passion, if they indulge 
themselves in immoderate drink- 
ing. I do protest, though I 
love you perhaps as much as 
ever parent loved a child, I had 
mueh rather see you die, than 
have you commit that sin, which 
I abhor above any thing what- 
ever. 
© Sammy, there is nothing I 
now desire to live for, but to do 
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some small service to my chil- 
dren, that as I have brought them 
into the world, so that it might 
pleuse God to make me, (though 
unworthy,) an instrument of 
doing good to their souls. I had 
been several years collecting, 
from my little reading, but chiefly 
from my own experience, some 
things which I hoped would have 
been useful to you all; and had 
begun to form all into a little 
manual, wherein I had designed 
you should have read, what were 
the particular reasons which pre- 
vailed upon me, to believe the 
being of a God, and the grounds 
of natural religion, together with 
the motives that induced me to 
embrace the faith of Jesus Christ; 
under which, was comprehended 
my own private reasons for the 
truth of revealed religion, and up- 
on what convictions, I professed 
myself achristian. And because 
I was educated among the dis- 
senters, and there was somewhat 
remarkable in my leaving them 
at so early an age, not being full 
thirteen, I had drawn up an ac- 
count of the whole transaction, 
under which head I had includ- 
ed the main of the controversy 
between them and the establish- 
ed church, as far as it had come 
to my knowledge, and then fol- 
lowed the reasons that deter- 
mined my judgment to the pre- 
ference of the church of England. 
I had fairly transcribed a great 
‘dy of it, but you writing to me 
or some directions about the 
receiving the sacrament, I begun 
a short discourse on that subject, 
intending to send altogether, but 
before I could finish my design, 
the flames consumed this, with 
all the rest of my writings.. I 
would have you do somewhat 
like this yourself, when you have 
leisure, and write down the prin- 
ciples upon which you build your 
faith, and though I cannot possi- 
bly recover I formerly writ, 
yet — gladly assist you what 
2 
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I can, in explaining any diffi- 
culty that may occur to your 
thoughts, that you may be able 
to give a reason of the faith that 
is in you. 
Since I begun to write this, 
I received a letter from you, 
dated September 22; wherein 
you tell me, you know not whe- 
ther you should congratulate my 
good, or condole my ill health, 
or fortune. Truly, my health 
and fortune are much alike, nei- 
ther very good, or extreme- 
ly bad; I have constantly —_ 
enough to mind me of mortality, 
and trouble enough in my cir- 
cumstances of fortune, to exer- 
cise my patience. I shall shortly 
write to your aunt Annesley, a 
articular account of our late 
osses, which letter I will en- 
close in one to you, which will 
inform you of those things that 
you say you are ignorant of. I 
take it mighty kindly, that you 
offer me part of your small li- 
brary, but I am not willing to 
receive any thing from one, to 
whom I can give so little: your 
sister Emily has wrought you a 
purse, in which I have sent a 
small present; it is a very pretty 
one, and you ought to thank her. 
I beseech God to bless you, with 
health of mind and body. 


S. WESLEY. 


The Spirit of the Christian Mar- 
tyr contrasted with that of the 
suffering Indian, and the Stoic. 


In contrasting the Christian 
martyr with the suffering Indian, 
and the Stoic, it may be assumed, 
that as to mere suffering, there 
is little or- no external or phy- 
sical difference. The inquiry is 
after the spirit, which distin- 
guishes these parties. It would 
be difficult, if not carrey | 

ible, to fix upon any kind 
of viol-nt death Tnflicted. upon 
the Christian martyr, which has 


{Fus. 
not been undergone by the In- 
dian, or the Stoic. 

The Indian endures, and even 
provokes, torture, with a strength 
and resolution, which, to us, un- 
accustomed to pains so full of 
horror, appear almost super- 
natural. Every barbarity that 
the unrestrained revenge of an 
uncivilized nature can invent, is 
inflicted upon the prisoners who 
are taken in the war among the 
native Americans; and to dis- 
cover a new and more acute 
agony, obtains the meed of high- 
est praise, and, consequently, 
exercises all the ingenuity of 


the triumphant savage. His mi- * 


serable foe once in his power, 
he -begins by approaching the 
vitals, through all the degrees 
of which his bodily constitu- 
tion admits—a slow and .tor- 
tuous advance. The extremi- 
ties are pounded between stones 
—the nails are plucked out by 
the roots—the flesh torn off 
piece-meal by pincers—the nerves 
and tendons racked, stretched, 
and snapped by violence—the 
whole person perforated and 
aaaek with red hot irons, 
sharp instruments being too great 
a luxury for a conquered enemy, 
who must not be speedily dis- 
patched. A slow fire is kindled 
around him, which is intended 
to agonize, but not consume. 
The skin is stripped from the 
flesh, and boiling water poured 
over the head. I cannot bring 
before you other and more hor- 
rible circumstances. In the mean 
while, not a groan escapes the 
sufferer. He defies the power, 
and mocks the malice of his ad- 
versaries. He reproaches them 
with a want of skill in the exe- 
cution of their barbarous pur- 
poses—himself points out parts 
of the human frame more ex- 
quisitely sensible than those to 
which they have applied their 
tortures—raises their revenge to 
more terrible excess, by repre- 
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senting the mischief he has done 
them, and the numbers of their 
kindred whom he has destroyed; 
and dies, exulting in his own for- 
titude, and with curses upon his 
e against his executioners. 
This is the American—a grand 
and fearful specimen cf man in 
his savage state—of the cruelties 
which he can conceive and exe- 
cute—of the fortitude which he 
can display under the most ter- 
rible agonies—and of the spirit 
which governs and guides him. 
We turn to the Asiatic Indian. 
Heis adevoteetoan unknownGod. 
He deems self-inflicted pangs me- 
ritorious. He closes his hand, 
and does not open it, until the 
nails perforate the flesh, and even 
the bone; and it can be no more 
unclasped. He stands—or sits— 
or lies—in one posture, until the 
limbs are unable to perform their 
office, and the bodily functions be- 
ing suspended, the whole person 
yields to a lingering and inevi- 
table death. He gazes upon the 
sun, until the organ of vision is 
extinguished in excessive bright- 
ness. Neither the rains which 
descend with irresistible violence, 
and produce the annual inun- 
dations in the tropical regions, 
move the devotee of the south ; 
nor does the anchorite of the 
north, shiver amidst the inces- 
sant snows, and the stormy hor- 
rors, which winter pours upon his 
naked body; famine cannot daunt, 
and luxury cannot tempt him. 
His head is defenceless under the 
scorching heat of a meridian sun ; 
and his body, at the same time, 
exposed to immense fires, which 
he causes to be kindled around 
him, and kept unceasingly burn- 
ing. Others are entombed alive ; 
confined in a narrow receptacle, 
excluding light, and almost air ; 
and perish by famine. Others are 
buried to the neck; and die by 
slow and painful degrees. But it 
is unnecessary to pursue the me- 
lancholy detail of a cruel super- 
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stition, which, nevertheless, the 
enlightened of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, have designated philosophy. 

Of the sufferings of the Stoic, 
I have not in memory any stri- 
king instances. To the princi- 
ples upon which his philosophi- 
cal character was formed, it will 
be necessary hereafter more dis- 
tinctly to advert. At present it 
may be necessary to observe, 
that a grand sentiment, deduced 
from his moral scheme, was, that 
pain is not anevil ; consequently, 
it behoved him, whenever he was 
exposed to suffering, to manifest 
a correspondent insensibility to- 
wards it. Epictetus, the purest 
philosopher of that sect, furnished 
a memorable example of confor- 
mity to his principles. He was 
a slave ;—a situation, in itself, 
sufficiently trying and degrading. 
His master, one day, thought- 
lessly wrenched his leg severely. 
Epictetus, merely observed, “ If 
you persist, you will break my 
leg.” The other, repeating his 
effort, actually fractured the bone; 
when all the notice taken of it 
by the philosopher—was, with the 
utmost coolness, “ I told you, 
Sir, what must be the result.” He 
was accustomed to say, that all 
moral philosophy was comprised 
in two words—support, and ab- 
stain. Upon reviewing this part 
of the subject, it appears, that 
the tortures inflicted upon chris+ 
tian martyrs, have not been great- 
er than those self-imposed by the 
devotee, or sustained by the phi- 
losopher ; therefore, our first po- 
sition is established,—that as to 
mere suffering, there is little or 
no external or physical difference. 
Consequently, we must look for 
the distinction supposéd between 
the parties, in other and nobler 
characteristics. 

Jt is clear that mere physical 
suffering is independent of any 
moral or religious truth. 

When martyrdom is pleaded 
as a test of the truth of any sys- 
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tem, by attempting to prove too 
much, the sdveanan loses that 
support which his cause might, 

erwise, have derived from the 
sacrifice pleaded. No man of in- 
formation will pretend to deny 
that superstition has presented as 
splendid examples of self-devo- 
tion, in point of suffering, as 
christianity. And the facts al- 
ready stated, will rival any part, 
or the whole of the list of tor- 
tures at any time sustained by the 
martyrs of religion; so far as 
mere physical agony is concerned. 

The conclusion which might be 
pleaded in such cases—and it is 
no inconsiderable one—is, the 
conviction of the martyr himself, 
as to the truth of the system 
which he has embraced ; and in 
support of which he even dares to 
die. Supposing that system to 
rest fundamentally, as christianity 
does, upon certain grand facts, of 
which the sufferer was himself an 
eye-witness—his martyrdom is a 
circumstance of considerable mo- 
ment, in connexion with a reli- 
gion so constituted and grounded. 
It is to be supposed, when such 
a stake is ventured,-and such a 
sacrifice is made, that he is him- 
self satisfied as to the evidence 
which he is ready to produce ; 
and it is clear, that, as it turns 
upon matters of fact principally, 
he could not be easily deceived. 
When the system supported, is 
matter of mere opinion, the case 
is widely different. When the 
martyr suffers for any class of 
sentiments whatever, and how- 
ever important, his sufferings 
have not the same weight; what- 
ever may be his own convictions. 
They speak to his sincerity, but 
not to the certainty of the system 
for which he offers up himself. 
He may have been deceived. It 
is dependent upon the strength of 
his understanding, and the sound- 
ness of his judgment.. Nor can 
these be decided by the physical 


powers of suffering, which we 


have already seen associated, in 
a super-eminent degree, with the 
most uncultivated condition of 
the human mind, and the most 
savage state of nature. 

Neither can the conclusion of 
sincerity and conviction, be al- 
ways drawn with absolute cer- 
tainty from the self-devotion of 
the suffering individual. It can- 
not be denied, that hypocrisy has 
had its martyrs, as ae as super- 
stition;—that men have died with 
hardened hearts, and conscious 
falsehoods upon their lips ;—and 
that, in such cases, they have 
suffered with a courage and con- 
staney worthy agood cause. We 
are reatly to admit, that such in- 
stances, to the honour of human 
nature be it spoken, are compa- 
ratively rare. But one such ex- 
ample, had the history of man 
furnished only one such, —and we 
fear there are many,—would have 
been sufficient to put us upon our 
guard, in duly appreciating the 
sources and the evidences of self- 
devotion; and would have estab- 
lished, on a secure basis, the se- 
cond position—supposed also, in 
the present question—that mere 
physical suffering is independent 
of any moral or religious truth. 

It will be necessary next to exa- 
mine the spirit of the Indian, and 
of the Stoic. 

In suffering, much must de- 
pend upon physical strength. The 
American is early inured to hard- 
ships. Savage life is peculiarly 
fitted to form the habits of pa- 
tient endurance. The exposure 
to change of seasons, as well in 
the scarcely-covered cot, as in 
the wanderings urged by neces- 
sity or choice—the constant and 
early practice of bathing—the re- 
curring, and almost daily habit 
of sustaining hunger and thirst— 
the speedy initiation into all the 
eruel scenes of savage warfare— 
the danger always impending— 
the barbarities often witnessed— 
each of these tends as well to 
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blunt the sensibilities of the mind, 
as to harden the body for labour, 
or for the endurance of pain; and 
all of them, taken together, must 
be allowed to go far towards pro- 
ducing that physical organization, 
upon which, rather than upon 
any moral constitution, rest that 
contempt of suffering, and that 
fearless courage, which have ex- 
cited. our astonishment. 

In the Indian we must trace 
the same fortitude to other sources. 
Superstition is to him, what na- 
ture and habit were to the former. 
His moral constitution is invol- 
ved in a question which can find 
no solution in his physical orga- 
nization. It is true, habit may, 
and doubtless does, effect much, 
in the austerities which he en- 
dures. He is early initiated into 
the series of privation and suf- 
fering, which constitutes, in his 
opinion, his highest distine- 
tion. At a tender age, the first 
steps in this thorny path of self- 
denial and infliction, are taken, as 
far as the frame can endure—the 
penances increasing as the phy- 
sical powers develop themselves. 
But the spring of energy is in the 
mind, not in the body. Super- 
stition sits enthroned there, sub- 
ordinating every faculty to her- 
self, and tinging every quality of 
the moral nature with her own 
darkness. The man conceives, 
that in the exercise of these ter- 
rible self-inflictions, he is grow- 
ing up into immortality;—that 
he is aétually deified. He is 
taught to consider, that mental 
abstraction, which is totally in- 
different to all external circum- 
stances—insensible to all suffer- 
ings—and successful in the ex- 
tinction of all passions—is the 
sublimest attainment in the pre- 
sent state---the certain title to 
eternal pleasures—and the actual 
commencement of a higher state 
of existence, In the mean while, 
nature herself becomes of ne- 
cessity torpid, and comparatively 
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insensible to her sufferings ;—ex- 
cess of agony, destroys, at last, the 
sense of agony; and as it is found 
necessary to rouse the American 
by fire, to a renewal of his tor- 
ments, his former tortures having 
so far exhausted his physical 
energy, as frequently to cast him 
into a sound sleep; so the Indian, 
enduring, at first, agonies which 
cannot be expressed, superstition 
supplying the necessary fortitude, 
sinks at last into a mental apathy, 
arising out of bodily éxhaustion ; 
and the determined endurance of 
pain subsides into actual insensi- 
bility. 

The Stoic deduced his courage. 
and patience professedly from 
philosophy ;—and it will be neces- 
sary, briefly, to examine his sys- 
tem, in order to determine how 
far it was calculated to produce 
the effects ascribed to it ;—and to 
implant that indifference to pain, 
and that contempt of life, which 
characterised the sect. 

It has been summed up in a 
few words—‘ that all external 
things are indifferent, and cannot 
affect the happiness of man—that 
pain, which does not belong to 
the mind, is no evil—and that a 
wise man will be happy in the 
midst of torture, because virtue 
itself is happiness.”—The great 
basis assumed here, is the omni- 
potence of mind over matter—a 
position, which was to be proved 
alone by a disregard to those 
things and circumstances, which 
ever affected the material nature 
most sensibly. The pride of dis- 
tinction came in here to supply a 
certitude equal to the —_ of 
a theory, which trampled alike 
upon the common sense, and the 
common experience of mankind. 
Suppose a man sincerely influen- 
ced by such sentiments, as many 
of them unquestionably were; he 
would regard every endurance of 
calamity, or of torture, with un- 
murmuring resignation, as a tri- 
umph not merely over the pre- 
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judices of mankind, but over him- 
self also—a triumph of principle 
over circumstances—a glorious 
exemplification of mental superi- 
ority—and an end so greatly sub- 
lime and noble, that all the in- 
termediate steps, although they 
trampled upon natural feeling, 
were small in comparison with its 
attainments. 

The Stoics held the doctrine of 
blind and absolute fate. What- 
eyer took place, they believed to 
be inevitable. Such an opinion 
could not fail, deeply to influence 
their moral habits. A wise man, 
although he might not go their 
length of denying that pain was 
an evil, yet, if he considered it 
inevitable, would assuredly bend 
all the faculties of his mind to the 
utmost point of their energy, in 
order to endure it with fortitude. 
We know that a similar senti- 
ment produces an indifference to 
danger, and to life, on the part 
of a race of men, to whom men- 
tal superiority is never imputed, 
and who have the least possible 
claim to the title of philosophers. 
The Turks believe in a predesti- 
nation, as blind, as absolute, as 
irrespective of means, as was the 
fate of the Stoics. The conse- 
quence is a neglect of all means 
in sickness—an indifference to all 

recautions in danger—a morbid 
insensibility in the most trying 
circumstances. The fate of the 
one, and the predestination of the 
other, are very unlike the chris- 
tian doctrine of all things occur- 
ring according to the counsel of 
his will, who connects the means 
with the end—conducts all affairs 
to a good and certain issue—and 
thereby furnishes the most pow- 
erful motives for activity, —since 
if we work according to his pre- 
scription, we cannot lose our aim, 
or workin vain,—and whether we 
see the consummation of the pro- 
vidential series of events, in which 
we are most deeply interested, or 
not, we are certain that the whole 
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is governed by principles of in- 
finite wisdom and benevolence, 
and shall terminate in the glory 
of God, and the happiness of his 
creatures. 

Nor should it ever be forgot- 
ten, that the Stoics held it lawful 
to fly from the field, whenever 
the conflict became too sharp for 
them. Epictetus strenuously op- 

osed this cowardly principle; 
But it was generally held; and 
Zeno, the founder of the sect, 
died by suicide. This philoso- 
pher lived to the extreme age of 
ninety-eight. When walking out 
of his school, he fell by accident, 
and broke one of his fingers. He 
was so deeply affected by this 
circumstance, as indicating infir- 
mity, that, striking the earth he 
said—“ Why am I thus impor- 
tuned ?—I obey thy summons ;”— 
and immediately going home he 
strangled himself. I am afraid 
there is more impatience than 
philosophy discovered here ; and 
if this be Stoicism, it will not be 
difficult to trace a broad line of 
distinction between its temper, 
and the spirit of the Christian 
martyr. It was necessary to give 
this brief sketch of the spirit of 
the Indian and the Stoic, and of 
the physical and moral causes of 
their fortitude, in order to insti- 
tute fairly that comparison to 
which we are approaching. 

It is further held, that mind 
and motive furnish the grand dis- 
tinctions we inquire after. The 
question does not float upon a 
shallow surface,—it fathoms a 
depth of principle within. It 
tries the mighty abyss of the hu- 
man mind, to sound which effec- 
tually, we “a a divine line 
and plummet. There may be a si- 
milarity of external forms, where 
there are essential mental and 
spiritual differences. The self- 
same thing may be effected from 
motives the most opposite ; and 
the principle may be as execrable 


in the one case, as admirable in’ 
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the other. Our attention is call- 
ed off from the world without, to 
the world within; from a crea- 
tion which, however beautiful, 
has its limits, to a boundless 
universe, essentially constituting 
man, and expanding, from the 
central. point of his heart, 
through an eternity which has no 
circumference. It is the spirit 
of the Christian Martyr, after 
which we inquire; it is this, 
which is to be contrasted with 
the temper and motives of the 
suffering Indian, and of the Stoic. 
External similarity is conceded : 
but some essential, spiritual, and 
eternal difference is supposed. 
To point out clearly this dis- 
tinction, constitutes the difficulty 
of the subject. Every man is at 
once awake to the fact, but where- 
in does it consist? It does not 
consist in any physical difference. 
They have the same nature, the 
same body, the same mem- 
bers, the same nerves and senses. 
These are wrought upon in all 
ages, by circumstances, educa- 
tion, and habit, in the same way. 
It does not consist in any su- 
periority of mental powers, on 
the part of the Christian. The fa- 
culties of the mind, are com- 
mon to all, in all their varie- 
ties of intellectual capacity—in 
all the difference effected by 
culture or neglect. It may con- 
sist greatly in the superiority of 
the object : but this as acting upon 
the mind, and supplying the mo- 
tives. Here then the contrast 
rests. And how shall it be tra- 
ced? Not by metaphysical dis- 
oie: the standard is insuf- 
ient: not by inductions from 
facts: the series would be too 
extensive, and must be drawn out 
too far, to enable us to deduce an 
accurate and just conclusion, 
thence to be brought within the 
compass of the present discussion. 
The position stands, however, 
that mind and motive — 
' we inquire after. 
Cone, Mac. No. 2. 
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These must be traced, partly from 
the assumptions of revealed truth, 
and partly from the facts, by 
which they are supported. Such 
is the method, adopted by the 
Apostle, when he delineates the 
character of those, “‘ of whom the 
world was not worthy,” compar- 
ing it and their professions, with 
their principles and their suffer- 
ings, and contrasting the whole 
with all that is most glorious, and 
distinguished in the present state. 

Under the influence of the 
same design, and by the same 
rule, it is essential to determine the 
spirit of the Christian Martyr. 
This may be gathered, partly from 
his principles, and partly from 
his conduct. The one will show 
the source of his superiority; 
the other will generally demon- 
strate the distinction between 
him, and other sufferers. 

The Christian Martyr is dis- 
tinguished by a supernatural prin- 
ciple. This principle, the writer of 
the epistle to the Hebrews calls, 
faith ; and uponit he suspends the 
heroism, the purity, the self-de- 
nial, and the sufferings of the list 
of illustrious patriarchs, the noble 
army of martyrs, the persecuted 
ehurch of God, from the begin- 
ning to the hour in which he sat 
down to write to the Hebrews: 
a principle, moreover, which he 
represents as universal in its ap- 
plication, and permanent in its 
operation. To it, he refers the 
sacrifice of Abel, the transla- 
tion of Enoch, the righteousness 
of Noah, the obedience of Abra- 
ham, the blessing of Isaac, the 
steadfastness of Jacob, the ex- 
pectation of Joseph, the deli- 
verance and subsequent great- 
ness of Moses, the emancipa- 
tion of the Israelites, the salva- 
tion of Rahab, until, finding him- 
self as yet at the commencement 
only of the triumphs of this prin- 
ar he exclaims, ‘‘ And what 
shall I more say ?. For the time 
waa fail. me, to tell of Gideon, 
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and of Barak, and of Sampson, 
and of Jephthae; of David also, 
and Samuel, and of the pro- 
phets ;” and then glancing rapidly 
at their achievements, he hastens 
to sum up the glorious whole—to 
resolve it into its first principle ; 
and concludes, that all these things 
were accomplished “ through 
faith.” Wehave called this a super- 
natural principle, because it is not 
to be traced to the constitution 
and ordinary course of human 
nature. It does not spring from 
any known natural source. It is 
not a confidence gore by phy- 
sical organization; for it has been 
felt by women, and even chil- 
dren. Neither is it an impres- 
sion upon the imagination, such 
as is made by superstition : for 
it appeals to the reason, and sits 
enthroned upon the understand- 
ing. Neither is it the result of 
a series of philosophical induc- 
tions ; for it acts with equal force 
upon the mind of the ignorant, 
and the learned ; brings them, in 
a sense, to the same han. and 


guides both alike, by impulses of 
its own secret and irresistible in- 


fluence. Neither is it mere per- 
suasion, the ordinary process of 
the understanding, produced by 
evidence ; for it BP when princi- 
pally to future, invisible, and un- 
earthly things ; and it extends its 
influence beyond the judgment to 
all the faculties of the human 
mind. It is more than convic- 
tion, it is appropriation ; it is in 
the mind, but does not spring from 
it. Examine its powers, and com- 
pare them with this principle, 
and you will find it distinct from 
all, superior to all, and impressed 
upon all. 

It affords, therefore, a super- 
natural support. Such as cannot 
be traced to any physical, or in- 
tellectual, or moral cause, exclu- 
sively : while allof these are called 
ne action porn the control of 

guiding and sustaining prin- 
ciple. Thus it removed the in- 


(Fes. 
firmities of age in Latimer, when 
he stood firm, and upright at the 
stake, having been for years be- 
fore bowed together by bodily 
weakness, Thus it extinguished 
the sense of pain at the stake, 
in a delicate female, who was 
abundantly sensible to it on every 
other occasion ; and even up to 
that very hour. Taken in prison 
with the pangs of child-birth, she 
cried out in her pains ; and when 
some unfeeling monster mocked 
her agony, and asked her, if she 
could not endure that which was 
natural, how she would bear the 
fire; she answered, “‘ Now I suf- 
fer as a sinner, from the penalty 
of sin—then, I shall suffer as a 
martyr, for the sake of him, who 
will not, in that hour of extre- 
mity, deny me his presence;” 
and her faith did not deceive her. 
Without further specifying par- 
ticular instances, we may observe, 


in general, in adverting to the F 


mass of facts, accessible to eve 

thinking mind, that if the timid 
become courageous—the feeble, 
strong—the ignorant, wise—the 
young, distinguished—yea, when 
** out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings, God ordains strength,” 
and accepts his praises—more 


than physical, or intellectual, or * 


moral causes, (in the usual and 
limited acceptation of the latter 
term,) are implicated; and that, 
all these included, still the sup- 
port is supernatural. 

It is associated with a super- 
natural prospect. The principle 


shapes out to itself the unknown’ 


and awful forms of spiritual ex- 
istence. It embodies, and rea- 
lizes, and appropriates, the in- 
visible things of the eternal world. 
It renders even the Deity present 
to the mind; and fills, with his 
fulness, all its faculties. Moses 
“* endured, as seeing him who is 
invisible.” In ‘pro mn as a 
thus encom $ spirit wi 

the world x pony it seiss s the 
present state to shrink ‘into ‘its 
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native diminutiveness, and com- 
ive insignificance. It ren- 
sense less predominant over 
mind, It regulates the passions, 
by motives still more powerful 
than themselves, and drawn from 
a world to which they have no 
access. It draws forth into action 
those more noble powers of the hu- 
man mind, which the poverty and 
limitation of the present world, 
had not energy sufficient to sti- 
mulate ;—and, for the first time, 
the heart feels itself satisfied, 
every want supplied, every void 
filled, every wish crowned. ‘Now 
faith is the substance of things 
for,”—that in which they 
have actual being, and a present 
possession,---‘‘ the demonstration 
of things not seen;”---anevidence, 
as indisputable, as though the ob- 
jects accepted by the mind, were 
present to the eye; and, indeed, 
possessing a higher order of 
proof than could be furnished by 
the senses. 

Finally ; tt is now easy to show 
the distinctions, and determine the 
contrast between the parties. We 
have seen the principle whence 
the Christian Martyr’s spiritema- 
nates; we have seen what it im- 

ts; we have seen how dif- 
ferent it is from the physical 
constitution and habits of the 
American; from the blind and 
imperious superstition of the In- 
dian ; and from the apathetic in- 
sensibility, and dark fatalism of 
the Stoic. It is easy to conceive, 
that a principle so distinct from 
these, and so superior to them, 
must impress a correspondent 

irit of grandeur upon the Chris- 
tian Martyr influenced by it. 
The premises once established, 
the deductions are easily made ; 
and will be made more satis- 
factorily, by every one for him- 
self, than could be done for 
him. The principle once clear- 
ly ascertained, its influence may 
be traced over all the subject ; 
and every instance of martyr- 
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dom will be a new fact, in an 
incalculable series, to exhibit its 
power, and discover its efforts, 
To state the spirit of the Christian 
Martyr in its distinctions and 
contrasts with the Indian, and the 
Stoic, generally, we have only 
to look back upon it as it in- 
fluenced .themselves, and for- 
ward to its aspect towards others, 
which has not, as yet, been 
stated. 

As to themselves, it depended 
not upen physical strength, for 
reasons already assigned: nor 
upon habit; for many of them 
were called upon suddenly to suf- 
fer, and taken, at once, from 
habitudes of life, exactly oppos- 
ed to affliction: from ease, and 
affluence, and distinction, and 
worldly respect, to suffer im- 
prisonment, degradation, con- 
tempt, and insult: nor from mere 
mental exercise; for others of 
them were incapable of it, to any 
extent that could fortify their 
mind; but it was a spiritual im- 
pulse, a divine principle, ex- 
actly proportioned to their situa- 
tion, and inflexible in its charac- 
ter. It arose not out of any philo- 
sophical convictions of absolute 
fate, to meet which the mind 
was wrought up to the highest 
pitch of moral and physical en- 
ergy; for they knew of no fate, 
apart from the will of God; 
and coaceived of his sovereignty, 
only in connexion with his pa- 
ternity. Their religion did not 
teach them that pain was not an 
evil, and that calamity was to be 
despised. They had learned, that, 
in a high moral sense, “‘ -to en- 
joy, isto obey.” They ate their 
bread with singleness of heart; 
and, in every thing, gave thanks. 
Not in the panoply of philoso- 
phical pride did they meet the 
strokes of calamity; but “ by 
pureness, by knowledge, by long- 
suffering, by love unfeigned, by 
the word of truth, by the armour 
of righteousness on the right 

2 
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hand, and on the left.” They 
were influenced, exclusively, by 
love to God, by zeal for truth, 
by submission to providence. 
Such was their spirit, as far 
as respected themselves. It only 
remains, to examine how it dis- 
fos ge itself as to others. And 
ere is a development of prin- 
ciples, unacknowledged by the 
philosopher, and unknown to the 
savage. The one thought it 
enough to suffer, without pitying 
his persecutors;—the other em- 
ere the last energies of ex- 
austed nature, to mock his ene- 
mies, and load them with exe- 
crations ;---he 4hreatened them 
with the visitation of his tribe; 
and the last word upon his tongue 
was revenge. Now go and look 


at dying Stephen. Serene, amidst 
a crowd of infuriated persecu- 
tors; bene hee by the princi- 
ple of whic 


we have been speak- 
ing beyond the present; rapt, in 
the visions of heaven beyond the 
sense of present suffering ; calm, 
amidst a shower of stones ; crush- 
ed to death, yet so tranquil, that 
his dissolution was called fall- 
ing asleep; and the last prayer 
upon his lips was, “ Lord, lay 
not this sin to their charge.” 
Nor was this a solitary in- 
stance: it is produced as one 
example forall. Such were they 
all. The same spirit every where 
manifested itself. Forbearance, 
amidst the most cruel provo- 
cations; forgiveness of the most 
despiteful injuries ; love to their 
most inveterate enemies, and 
pity for their actnal murderers. 
Behold the contrast---and see 
whether there are not strong lines 
of distinction between the spirit 
of the Christian Martyr, and that 
of the suffering Indian, and the 
Stoic. 

In a word---the Christian Mar- 
tyr rose above the world: he 
was not of it: it was not worthy 
of him: all his principles were 


spiritual, and they imparted an 
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unearthly character to his suf- 
ferings. His spirit was refreshed 
from above: he breathed a purer 
air : he lived in a higher region: 
he beheld a light, which had not 
touched, as yet, this lower world: 
---he saw that glory which is to 
be revealed. W. B.C. 
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To dissent without sufficient rea- 
sons, could not be justified upon 
scripture principles, the social 
feelings of humanity, or common 
sense. By sufficient reasons, I mean 
those which are peculiarly con- 
scientious. On no other ground 
can religious dissent be justified ; 
for the pervading spirit of pure 
christianity, is peace, unity, and 
love. Dissent in itself has some- 
thing in it very unpleasant, and I 
may fairly add, that, with respect 
to the things of this world, un- 
profitable. It is likewise attended 
with some degree of reproach 
and suffering. The wealthy 

of dissenters, whatever be their 
abilities, virtues, or patriotism, are 
excluded from posts of honour and 
emolument, and their teachers, 
with some exceptions, are in ge- 
neral condemned through life to 
comparative poverty. Men who 
can deliberately choose such a 
state, from any other motives than 
those of conscience, and love to 
God and man, must be destitute 
of that prudence, which is neces- 
sary to guide their affairs with 
discretion., Political reasons they 
cannot have: for their profession 
excludes them from political 
power; their religion obliges them 
to keep it distinct from worldly 
hopes and fears; nor can their 
teachers look forward to high and 
profitable stations as they advance: 
in life. But though the dissenters 
are so numerous, and the principles 
on which they act so obvious, yet 
they are but little understood : 
and sometimes most grossly mis- 
represented. Even senators of 
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considerable celebrity, have paid 
very little, or no attention, to the 
subject, and seem astonished 
when acquainted with our prin- 
ciples, and the mode in which we 

e our religious concerns. 
As protestant dissenters, we have 
to do with religion, end religion 
only. 

It is not intended, by these ob- 
servations, to convey the idea 
that we are indifferent to forms 
of government; on the contrary, 
we are strongly attached to the 
British constitution, and no de- 
nomination of christians can ex- 
ceed, if equal us, in their un- 
shaken loyalty to the family on 
the throne. Nor can any de- 
scription of christians go beyond 
us in unfeigned sorrow for the 
loss of the late amiable princess, 
justly the hope of the country ; 
or surpass us in their sympathy 
for her surviving relatives. If 
this be a true statement, a ques- 
tion arises, how is it that the prin- 
ciples of dissenters are so little 
known? Have they done them- 
selves or their cause justice? Are 
they not chargeable with culpa- 
ble neglect? Their cause is the 
cause of truth and holiness, or it 
is not. If it be not, let it be man- 
fally given up: it is not worth 
preserving. If it be the cause 
of presen: truth, holiness, 
and genuine christianity, let it be 
manfully supported with all the 
ardour its importance demands, 
and at the same time with all the 
christian respect, our fellow- 
christians have a right to claim 
at our hands, ever remembering 
the gener«l rule given by our Di- 
vine Master, respecting all who 
do good in his name, “ Forbid 
them not, for he that is not 
against us, is on our part.” 

The Congregational Magazine 

pears destined to act the part 
of stating the principles of ge- 
nuine protestantism, which makes 
its appeal to the Bible, as con- 
taining the whole of Christianity, 


without the traditions of men: 
and which makes it the duty of 
every man who can read, to 
judge for himself of its meaning, 
and to follow the convictions of 
his own mind, without being ac- 
countable for his religious opi- 
nions, to any being but God: for 
‘every one of us must give ac- 
count of himself to God.” To 
refuse a man this right; to pu- 
nish a man for the exercise of 
it, is the greatest crime. It is 
high treason against the Son of 
God; and the greatest injury 
that can be offered to the man. 
To rob him of his property is 
justly punishable ; but to rob him 
of his birth-right, to hinder him 
from seeking the salvation of his 
soul, is a crime of so deep a die, 
that language must fail to give it 
a proper name. Only God knows 
its magnitude. Only God can in- 
flict a punishment suited to its 
guilt. 

The Bible and its general circu- 
lation, is the object of the Pope’s 
hatred. It is denounced a most 
wary heresy. We thank the 

ead of this most corrupt of all 
communities, for the exposure of 
its hatred to the Bible. He has 
told us that the church of Rome 
is unchanged ; that its spirit is the 
same ; that in its adversity it has 
forgotten nothing that is bad; it 
has learnt nothing that is good. 
He has taught protestants what 
popery really is, and must ever 
continue. We have no longer any 
doubts respecting its meaning, if 
its power were but equal to its 
inclination. 

But even this open avowal of 
hostility may arise from dread. 
He knows, that, if the Bible be 
not destroyed, he must. They are 
come into contact. The issue 
cannot be doubtful. Truth must 
finally prevail. The circulation 
of the Bible has done wonders 
abroad, and is going on “‘ conquer- 
ing and to conquer.” It has 
wrought marvellously at home by 
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diminishing the distance between 
different denominations, and by 
uniting them in bonds of christian 
Jove to make an attack on the 
strong holds of sin, ignorance, 
prejudice, and party spirit, and 
to merge their minor differences 
in the grand and glorious objects 
of propagating the honour of the 
Saviour, and the salvation of 
mankind. 

To promote these grand ends, 
may we not hope that the Congre- 
gational Magazine will be found 
a-useful auxiliary, by recording 
the best thoughts of pious and 
experienced Christians, as a sti- 
mulus to excite the rising gene- 
ration to exert their best powers 
in the pursuit of the knowledge 
of gospel truth, and thus to prove, 
that as the genuine principles of 
religious dissent have produced 
the greatest advantages to pro- 
testant churches of every de- 
nomination in time past, so 
they are still calculated to ad- 
vance the cause of evangelical re- 
ligion ; till freed from every hu- 
man invention, it shall appear in 
its native original beauty, without 

t or wrinkle and the different 

ominations of Christians be as 
one fold under one shepherd; and 
nothing be required as a term of 
communion but what is necessary 
to constitute a real Christian. 
Then will the kingdom of Christ 
appear indeed a kingdom of 
peace, and righteousness, and joy 
im the Holy Ghost. For to what 
do the genuine principles of con- 
scientious dissent lead; but to 
supply what is wanting, rectify 
what is amiss, and carry every 
thing capable of improvement, to 
its highest possible excellence. 

Hemel- Hempstead. L.L. 


To the Editors. 


1 am extremely happy to observe 
the proposal of a Monthly Maga- 
zine for the Independent Deno- 


mination. Something of this kind 
has been long wanted, and I trust 
your work, by the divine bless- 
ing, will be extensively useful, 
not only among the congregatio- 
nal churches, but in the country 
at large. Considering the atten- 
tion which is now paid to every 
thing relating to the history or 
circulation of the Bible, and as 
you have introduced the name of 
Tyndale to your readers, perhaps 
a series of critical notices on some 
of our earlier and latter English 
versions, of the sacred books, 
may not be unacceptable to your 
readers, Should the following 
specimen be deemed worthy of 
a place in your biblio-critical de- 
partment, I may follow it u 
by remarks, of a similar kind, 
on the Geneva translation, the 
Bishop’s Bible, King James’s ver- 
sion, oar om &c. &c. I be, 
gin with 
TYNDALE’s NEw TESTAMENT, 
Dr. Macknight, in his general 
preface to his work on the epis- 
tles, asserts, that none of our first 
English translations were made 
from the original text; but all 
from the Latin Vulgate. He 
doubts, whether Tyndale or Co- 
verdale knew any thing. either of 
Greek or Hebrew. I am of a 
different opinion; and that for 
several reasons. Lewis informs 
us, that Tyndale presented to the 
Bishop of London, “ an oration 
of Isocrates, translated by him 
from the Greek into English.” 
This certainly shows, that he 
must have had considerable ac- 
uaintance with that language, 
itis second edition, according to 
Lewis, (the copy used by me, 
wants the title,) is entitled, ‘‘ the 
New Testament, diligently cor- 
rected and printed in the year of 
our Lord, 1534,” and an edition 
of the same date, preserved in the 
library of St. Paul’s, London, ac- 
cording to Macknight, has, on the 
title page, ‘‘ corrected and com- 


pared with the Greke,” This is. 
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very probably the fourth Dutch 
edition, revised by Joye, which 
was published three months be- 
fore Tyndale’s own edition, and 
like all the Dutch editions, bears 
his name. Whether Tyndale 
made any pretensions to a know- 
ledge of Greek and Hebrew, the 
reader can judge, from the fol- 
lowing quotation from his preface 
to the Gospel of Matthew, in- 
serted in the genuine second edi- 
tion of 1534. ‘“‘ If ought seme 
changed (from the former) or 
not altogether agreynge with the 
‘Greke, \et the finder of the faute, 
consider the Hebrue phrase or 
manner of speeche left in the 
Greke words, whose preterper- 
fect tense and present tense, is 
oft both one, and the future tense 
is the optative mode also, and oft 
the imperative mode in the active 
voice, and in the passive even. 
Likewise, person for person, num- 
ber for number, and interroga- 
tion for a conditional, and such 
like, is with the Hebrues a com- 
mon usage.” This passage shows, 
that the translator not only pre- 
tended to know the original lan- 
guages of scripture, but had made 
very considerable progress, for 
the time, in biblical criticism. 
In his controversy with Sir Tho- 
mas More also, respecting the me- 
rits of his translation, Tyndale 
constantly refers to the meaning 
of the Greek words, which More 
had charged him with mis-trans- 
lating. And indeed an extensive 
comparison of Tyndale’s version 
with the Vulgate, did my limits 
permit, would satisfactorily prove 
that the translator was not con- 
tent to drink from the streams, 
but partook freely from the sa- 
ered fountain. 

It may be gratifying to notice 
some of Tyndale’s renderings. 
Exsdnove, (ecclesia, church,) adopt- 
ed, without an attempt at trans- 
lation, by the Vulgate, he uni- 
formly renders, “ congregation,” 
that this, not church; is the pro- 


“ ‘Tyndale’s New Testament. ‘DS 
per version of the Greek term, 


and also of the Hebrew, np, has 
been proved unanswerably by 
Dr. Campbell, both in his notes 
on the gospels, and in his lectures 
on ecclesiastical history. The 
change of church into rega- 
tion, was one of the charges 
brought against our translator, 
by Sir Thomas More. A part of 
his reply deserves to be quo- 
ted. ‘* Sir Thomas, he said, who 
understood Greek, and knew 
these words long before he did, 
could not prove that he gave not 
the right English unto them; but 
what made them, whose cause 
Sir Thomas espoused, so uneasy 
and impatient, was, they had 
lost their juggling terms, where- 
with they imposed on, and mis- 
led the people. For instance, 
the word church was, by the po- 
pish clergy, appropriated tothem- 
selves, whereas of right, it was 
common to all the whole con- 
gregation of them that believe 
in Christ.” The reasons why our 
translators altered Tyndale’s ren- 
dering of this word, may after- 
wards appear. 

Awras, Heb. i. 2. and xi. 3., 
which is rendered by the Vulgate 
secula, and in our translation, 
worlds, he renders in the singular, 
world. He probably considered 
it, as some have done since, one 
of the words, which, though used 
in the plural form, have, only in 
a certain connexion, a sin 
acceptation. Of which, TYnrou, 
Heb. i. 3. and Bawricpwr, vi. 2. 
may perhaps be considered other 
instances. Instead ofadopting the 
uncouth literality of the Vulgate 
in Heb. i. 5. ‘* £go ero illi in pa- 
trem ; et ipse erit mihi in filium,” 
which our version partly fol- 
lows; he very properly renders 
the Greek, “ twill be his fa- 
ther, and he- shall be my son.” 
Heb. iv. 1. xatarsuwoperns erayye- 
rseg, he justly translates, “* a 4 
of us forsaking the promise ;” 
which James’y translators alter 
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and supply unnecessarily. ‘A 
promise being left us :” another 
idea, altogether and quite unsuit- 
able to the context. Heb. vi. 14. 
he translates, ‘‘ Surely I will 
bless thee, and multiply thee in- 
deed ;” showing that he could de- 

art from the Vulgate, and trans- 

te a Hebraism also into intel- 
ligible English. Heb. vii. 19. he 
translates, with great propriety, 
“« The law made nothing perfect, 
but was the introduction of a better 
hope;” which the Geneva transla- 
tors first changed into“‘the bringing 
in of a better hope, made perfect ;” 
which our wendieners follow by 
inserting the verb did,— giving 
quite another meaning to the pas- 
sage. Heb. x. 38. he translates, 
“the just shall live by faith; 
but if he withdraw himself ;”— 
the obvious interpretation of the 
Greek text; but Beza having in- 


serted “quis” to soften the ex- 
pression, the Geneva translators 


naturally followed—“ Ifany with- 
draw himself;” from whom our 
version borrowed the similar ex- 

ression. The supplement any 
is evidently uncalled for by the 
structure of the Greek,—and the 
doctrine of the perseverance of 
the saints, properly understood, 
is not in the least degree injured, 
by the full force being allowed to 
Paul’s words. That morbid jea- 
lousy, which apprehends danger 
to christian doctrine, from the 
grammatical explanation of scrip- 
ture language, ought to be banish- 
ed from every mind. 

I have adduced these quota- 
tions, for the double purpose of 
showing, that Tyndale was a 
Greek scholar, and translated 
from the Greek New Testament, 
in ition to the statements of 
Dr. Macknight; and of coping 
80) ing of the character an 
value of his version. An accu- 
rate idea of it is of some impor- 
tance, as it constitutes the real 
foundation of all the future ver- 
sions that were made into Eng- 


lish, by authority. I could ea- 
sily have enlarged, but am afraid 
of trespassing on the bounds of 
the work, and the patience of the 
reader. But I cannot conclude, 
without quoting the opinion of 
Dr. Geddes, of the merits of 
Tyndale’s version,—a man, who, 
though a very indifferent theolo- 
gian, was a very competent jud 
in a question of this kind. is 
eulogium, I consider as perfeetly 
just. “ Though Tyndale’s is far 
from being a perfect translation, 
yet few first translations will be 
found preferable to it. It is as- 
tonishing how little obsolete the 
language of it is, even at this 
day: and, in point of perspicuity 
and noble simplicity, propriety 
of idiom and purity of style, no 
English version has yet surpassed 
it.” 
Perth. Ww. O. 


al 


Instances of Popish Ignorance, at 
the time of the Reformation. 


A second deluge learning thus o’er-ran, 
Aud the Monks finish’d what the Goths begun. 


POPE. « 


THE glurious era of the Reforma- 
tion having lagely been comme- 
morated in our own country, as 
well as on the continent, where 
its blessed doctrines are still 
maintained, it may be useful and 
seasonable to refer our readers 
to the times of ignorance, which 
preceded that event, in order to 
excite, in the breasts of protest- 
ant christians, that pious grati- 
tude to God, which is so justly 
due for the blessings of the Refor- 
mation. The instances of popish 


—— brought forw in 
is paper, have been collected 


from a variety of authors entitled 
to the credit of the reader. The 
ignorance of the priests was ex- 
treme; numbers could not read ; 
many of the prelates could not 
write, but directed their chaplains 
to subscribe their very names for 
them to analoviastion!. deeds and 
papers. We are told of an arch- 
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bishop, who was so illiterate, that 
he was called, in ridicule, Al- 

habetarius, the A BC doctor. 

ost of the clergy muttered mass 
in an unknown tongue, and read 
a legend of some saint on festi- 
vals; and the very best seldom 
saw the Bible. It was held by 
many, that the doctrines of re- 
ligion were so properly expressed 
by the school-men, that there was 
no need to read the Scriptures. 
One, of distinguished reputation, 
being asked, what were the ten 
commandments, replied, there 
was no such book in the library. 
Pellican could not procure one 
Greek Testament in all Germany ; 
the first he obtained was from 
Italy. A foreign monk, declaim- 
ing one day in the pulpit against 
Lutherans and Zuinglians, said to 
his audience, “‘ A new language 
was invented some time ago, 
which has been the mother of all 
these heresies,—the Greek. A 
book is printed in this language, 
called the New Testament, which 
contains many dangerous things. 
Another language is now form- 
ing, the Hebrew ; whoever learns 
it, immediately becomes a Jew.” 
No wonder after this, that the 
commissioners of the senate of 
Lucerne should have confiscated 
the works of Aristotle, Plato, 
and some of the Greek poets, 
which they found in the library 
of a friend of Zuinglius, conclu- 
ding, that every book, in that 
language, must be infected with 
Lutheranism. Itis mentioned by 
Bishop Stillingfleet, that there 
was scarely another copy of the 
Greek Testament to be found in 
all Germany, except that in the 
possession of Erasmus ; that his 
utmost diligence to procure a 
complete copy, from which to 
make his translation, was una- 
vailing; and that when his trans- 
Jation appeared, it was seriously 
accused by many ecclesiastics, 
with being a forgery, intended 
to ruin their order. 

Conc. Mac, No, 2. 
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Parsons, the Jesuit, tells us, 
that some believed Bucer died a 
Jew, merely because he was a 
good Hebrician. In earlier times, 
such thick clouds of barbarity 
and ignorance had overwhelmed 
all schools of literature, that to 
give the derivation of the word 
Hallelujah, racked the wits of 
whole universities. At Sala- 
manca, a friar would prove, that 
the name of the Virgin Mary was 
spoken of, Gen. i. ‘ God called 
the gathering together of the wa- 
ters, Maria.” Kyrieeleeson and Pa- 
ralipomenon were accounted two 
eminent saints of the church. In 
a manuscript in Trinity College, 
Cambridge, about 1180, is men- 
tioned ‘‘ the Salm, that is cleped 
Pater-Noster.” He who could 
read Greek passed for a sorce- 
rer; and, at a later period, the 
monk said, Grecum non est legi ; 
or, as it was more elegantly ex- 
pressed, Grecé nosse suspectum, 
Hebraice prope hereticum. Of 
which suspicion Rhemigius surely 
was not guilty, in commenting 
upon the word diffamatus, 1 
Thess. i. 8; who said, that St. 
Paul somewhat improperly put 
that for divulgatus, not being 
aware, that the apostle wrote in 
Greek, and not in Latin. Nay, 
so great was their ignorance, not 
only of Greek, but of Latin too, 
that a priest baptised in nomine 
Patria, et Filia, Spiritua sancta. 
Another, suing his parishioners 
for not paving his church, proved 
it from Jeremiah xvii. 18, Pa- 
veant illi, non paveam ego. Some 
in Erasmus’s time, undertook to 
prove, that heretics ought to be 
burnt, because the apostle says, 
Hereticum devita. Two friars 
disputing about a plurality of 
worlds, one proved it from Anne 
decem sunt facti mundi? The 
other replied, Sed ubi sunt novem? 
And notwithstanding their ser- 
vice was read in Latin, yet so 
little was that understood, that 
an ry priest, in the reign of 
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Henry VIII. read Mumpsimus, 
Domine, for Sumpsimus: and be- 
ing admonished of it,said, he 
had done so for thirty years, 
and would not leave his old 
mumpsimus for their new sump- 
simus. 

A Popish disputant at Berne, 
endeavoured to prove the Pope 
to be the head of the church, be- 
cause Peter was named Cephas ; 
as if it had been a Greek word, 
and came from Ksfad»; or, as he 
pretended, from an old Greek 
word, Ksgas. The word diabolus 
was derived from duo and bolus, 
eo quod ex homine devorando DUOS 
faceret BOLOS, unum de eorpore, 
de anima alterum. 

Even as low down as the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, although 
learning began to flourish, yet we 
may guess how matters stood, 
even among the reformed clergy, 
by one of her injunctions,— 
** Such as are but mean readers, 
shall peruse over before, once, 
or twice, the chapters and homi- 
lies, to the intent, they may read 
to the better understanding of 
the people, the more encourage- 
ment of godliness.” 

Sparrow’s Coll. p. 82. 


Basingstoke. J.J. 


- 


To the Editors. 
REMARKABLE JUDGMENT. 


WituaM B was employed 
generally to work in the barn of 
a respectable farmer at L——, in 
Essex. From his singular pro- 
faneness, he obtained the ap- 
pellation of Wicked Will, and was 
ponepal known by this name 
n the village. One evening he 


was playing at cards with his 
companions, and repeatedly lost 
the game. At length he threw 
down the cards in great anger, 
and imprecated a judgment on 
his eyes, as of no manner of use 
tohim. He was observed shortly 


afterwards to rab his eyes, as 
though they were painful to him, 
and to wash them at the pump. 
I saw him next morning as I was 
passing the barn, leaning against 
some corn. Not knewing what 
had happened, I merely remark- 
ed in passing, that it was a fine 
morning, and that I could see a 
certain object at a great distance. 
To my astonishment he replied, 
“IT wish I could see it: but last 
night I dreamt I was counting 
over some guineas, all my own, 
and on awaking, FE found T had 
lost my sight—ZJ am stone blind.” 
I learnt from some men whom 
I afterwards met, the detail of 
the preceding evening, and was 
informed, that finding him totally 
unable to see his way, they had 
carried him down to the barn that 
morning. He never recovered his 
sight. Two years after this event, 
I was walking through the village, 
and heard his voice, which was 
familiar to me. He was led by 
@ young woman, and carried a 
basket on his arm. On noneeting 
him, he immediately recognize 
me, but continued to utter a volley 
of oaths and imprecations, too 
dreadful to repeat. I have fre- 
quently heard of him since this 
period, but regret to say, it has 
always been in the character of 
an ‘‘ evil man, waxing worse and 
worse.” 

A character like that I have 
mentioned, is of incalculable mis- 
chief in a neighbourhood. Man 
who were really wicked, conceal- 
ed from themselves the grossness 
of their crimes, by the recollection 
inet they pe Bs vabrye as 

e. The awful judgment upon 
him, imposed, for a while, a salu- 
tary restraint upon their tongues, 
but this restraint arose, not from 
a sense of criminality so much 
as from a fear of consequences, 
and it soon wore off. For my- 
self, I was to be numbered, on this 
occasion, among the proofs, of 
which Wicked Will himself is such 
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an eminent instance, that no judg- 
ment of itself can convert the 
heart. This is the work alone of 
special grace. I can uow look 
back with admiration at that 
mercy, but for which, I had been 
ndded to the number of warnings 
instead of being spared to recount 
them. Let us remember, that if 
God do not always put forth his 
hand in such an extraordinary 
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manner to punish sin, it is because 
there is a future world, where 
every act of transgression shall 
receive a just recompense of re- 
ward; and that it is not the less 
true, though not often so imme- 
diately proved as it was here, that 
there is a God who judgeth 
the earth, and that the Lord w 
not hold him guiltless, who taketh 
his name in vain. VERITAS. 
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The Reformation from Popery, comme- 
morated. The substance of a discourse, 
delivered in the Inde, Meeting- 
House, Stowmarket, Nov. 9,1817. By 
W. Ward. Baldwin and Co. Pater- 
noster Row. 1s. 

To any one who has attentively consi- 

dered the innate tendency of the hu- 

man mind to the exercise of arbitrary 
and absolute power, and the love of 
honour and influence, to which all men 
are more or less subject, it will not ap- 
pear wonderful, that such a gross and 
systematic perversion of the gospel, 
should have taken place, as that which 
is exhibited in the history of popery. 
The spirit of popery, is the spirit of 
human nature; it has appeared in 
other churches, besides the Romish, 
though not in an equal degree; and it 
requires every where, and in all cbris- 
tian societies, that powerful and only 
efficient counteraction, the supreme and 
exelusive authority of Christ, in his own 
church. We are happy to find, that 
the attention of protestants is awakiug, 
not only to the fact of the revival of 
popery, but we trust also, to the growth 
of its spirit. For whatever would re- 
strict the circulation of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, whatever would lead us to con- 
cede the interpretation of them to any 
privileged or incorporated order of 
men, is a part, and perhaps the very 
worst part of popery. We cannot but 
express our regret, that there is so lit- 


——— with the protes- 
the. continent, in the 


position to 

tant churches o 

recent celebration of that most happy 

disruption from the Romish commu- 

Mion, the third centenary of which, has 
passed. When it is recollected, 
popery reigns with renewed vigour 


on the continent of Europe, thet it is 
again enthroned in power and ri 
that the order of the Jesuits is restored, 
that the Inquisition is silently and gra- 
dually rekindling its fires, and prepar- 
ing its instruments of torture, that the 
namber and influence of papal wor- 
shippers is rapidly increasing in va- 
rious parts of this kingdom, and even, ia 
the metropolis itself, we should have 
hoped to see among those who ou 

to give the tone to public feeling, pe 
a current to public sentiment, a more 
general and consentaneous movement 
towards this most important object, 
the suppression, by every fair and truly 
christian means, of the principles and 
the spirit of the popish religion. But 
we fear, that the € and prosperity 
of the church of England, has engen- 
dered an inactive and sluggish seif- 
security, and that its opulence and 
power have made it but too indiffereng 
to the true principles of the Reforma- 
tion. 

It is one consolation, however, under 
this apparent torpor that pervades the 
most opulent and powerful protestant 
ehurch in christendom, that the pure 
light of divine truth is spreading, with 
astonishing rapidity, both in 
aud in various other parts of the world 
and we sincerely hope that that natien, 
which was foremost, in ancient days, 
to sound the clear gospel trumpet to 
the nations, wifl not now return an un 
certain sound to the call of other pro- 
testant countries. 

We are truly happy to find, that pro- 
testant dissenters, at least, are not afraid 
of meddling with the principles in 
tion ; and that they can, without da 
of the consequences, invite the atten- 
tion of the people to the grounds upon 
which their churches are established, 
Hume has conceded to them all the 
~—s of being the successful pre 
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principles of evil and religious bert, 
of civil an ious liberty, 
Dating all the ‘struggles of the popish 

i prelatical parties, for absolute mo- 
narehy and ecclesiastical domination ; 
and we feel confident, that, as long as 
they enjoy the liberty, wherewith Christ 
has made them free, they cannot, and 
will not, feel indifferent to any of the 
means by which that liberty is to. be 
Secured to their children. _ We take 
this early opportunity of introducing 
Mr. Ward’s sermon to the attention of 
our readers, because we consider it 
a very able and judicious specimen 
of the manner in which this important 
subject should be treated. 

He proposes to “state the main prin- 
ciples of popery, and give a view of 
its rise: then a brief account of the Re- 
formation, and its nadine petheipien, 

Allnding to the love of power, which 
arose in the primitive church, Mr. Ward 


ristianity was made the religion of 
the empire, a great number of beathen rites and 
observances were adopted 
the pretence of obviating the 
beatuens, and the corruption of - 
rapidly. All the christian che 
were at first 
naged their own concerns. The ministers, how- 
ever, of the churches in the principal cities, 
Seeeeretins ausiens cn. eam does-ssig 
, especially such as 
diocesan 


the corruption of c! 

complished, and the bishop of Rowe Svea 
the general bishop of the christian world. 
few persecuted and scattered churches retai 
truth, as the Waldenses in the secluded val- 
of the Alps, whose principles pee like our 


3FF 


an age. 

awfu! a of growing 

merely an instrument in 
to gain 


power and 
render ‘secure the 


J 
i 


te have 
ed, and the benevolent and glorious purposes 
of our Divine Redeemer to be frustrated ; but 
as the night is said to be darkest just before the 
dawn of day, so was it inthe world.” p. 45 
—it. 


In giving a brief history of the Re- 
fermation, the author introduces a very 
eloquent and impressive passage from 
Milton’s prose writings : 

“ Permit me to adopt the words of our great 
: * I do not know of any thi 


train 
ept all the stars out of the firmament 
of the church, how the bright and blissful Re- 
formation, (by divine power,) struck through 
the blaek and settled night of ignorance and an. 
60) 


But we can cordially recommend the 
discourse to the attention of all ge- 
nuine protestants. 
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Select Remains of the Rev. John Morley 
Clack, lute of Hastings, Sussex; with « 
Brief Memoir of the deceased, a Funeral 
Oration, Funeral Sermon, &e. . By J. 
ines A.M. octavo, pp. 296. Price 

% 


A | Sermon delivered at Trevor Chapel, 
Brompton, Sept. 14, on occasion of the 
sudden and much lamented death of the 
Rev, John Morley Clack. By J. Mo 
rison. pp. 28. Price Is. 6d. 

We have seldom met with so many in- 

cidents of a singular and aces 

ture, in connexion with an indi 
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on,earth, as are presented to.us 

% this small, but respectable volume. 
From the “brief memoir,” at the com- 
nent, we learn that Mr. C., after 
prssamy agile decisive proof of a ge- 
nuine concern for the promotion of the 
divine glory in the salvation of his fellow 
men, was received, as a candidate for 
the christian ministry, into the Hoxton 
academy, in January, 1813. Here he 
completed his studies to the entire sa- 
i ion of his tutors, and gave much 
ise of future respectability of ta- 
feat, to which, indeed, the “‘ Remains,” 
that follow, furnish ample and unques- 
tionable testimony. But during his re- 
sidence in the academy, “‘he was ob- 
served, by his fellow-students, to be al- 


- ways impressed with the idea of anearly 


removal, and in his devotional exercises, 
to dwell much on a pr ion for sudden 
death.” Prior to his settlement at Hast- 
ings, in Feb. 1817, he delivered a ser- 
mon‘at P’ th, “On numbering our 
days,” occasioned by the sudden death 
ef Mr. T, Prout; the substance of which 
he afterwards repeated at Hastings, on 
improving the almost sudden death of 
the Rev. R. Simmonds, the pastor whom 
he succeeded. 

His ordination followed in the month 
of August. It was a solemn and interest- 
ing season, but no imagination pictured 
the scene Lae na _ aor un- 
expected death of the previous pastor, 
was frequently noticed by the various 
ministers who officiated during the so- 
temnities of the day, and by the de- 
ceased himself, whose premature remo- 
val was so soon to furnish a kindred 
theme for meditation. He preached on 
the Sabbath succeeding his ordination, 
but on the following, while the people 
from the neighbouring parts, together 
with many visitors at the place, were 
assembling in the meeting for the pur- 
pose of receiving that instruction and 

which his talents hadled them to 
expect, the melancholy tidings was con- 
veyed to them of his decease that morn- 
ing, owing toa severe bilious attack, 
the violent reachings of which had pro- 
bably occasioned the ofa blood 
vessel.. Many of the ministers who had 
ont or SS ae on 

ai unera folowing wee 

when he was carried to the grave, and 
a respectable gentleman then present, 
from the 


bourhood of n, was 

Tues auickty did eight case to his own. 
Thus quic i succeed to si 

and thus unex ly was the es 

of mourn- 


be that the life 
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due importance, the few which om 
be gleaned, has judiciously preferred to 
select from his writings those pieces 
and discourses, which, while they 
us the best view of his mind, are, with 
few exceptions, above the productions 
of most of his years, who have been 
placed in a similar situation. _ As there 
can be little doubt that this volume will 
obtain an extensive circulation, we con- 
tent ourselves with making but one or 
two short extracts. The following is 
selected for its simplicity and interest, 
from the answers which he returned to 
the questions proposed to him at his 
ordination : 


“ My life has been diversified by no striking 
feature; I can speak of no sudden change, of 
transition from 
to light, and from the power of Satan to God, 
it was mine to be blest with a religious 
tion ; the instructions of a Mother first made 
upon my mind, which 
neither the follies of childhood, nor the levities 
of youth, have been able to erase. These im- 
pressions were deepened, and rendered more ef- 
fectual, by a constant attendance upon the en- 
lightened ministry of the Rev. Jobn Clayton, of 
the Weigh-House. But though, Sir, | cannot draw 
the precise line where restraining mercy termi- 
nated in the impulse of renewing grace, | trust 
J am not without solid evidence, that a change 
has passed upon my mind, which nothing bat 
divine power could effect. Early did I feel the 
burden of aguilty conscience, and early did 1 
know the of a throne of grace. Prayer 
I always considered my duty ; often did I feel it 
my Ange pat ernment back on aoe eo 
course of my , 1 have not only to say, 
‘twas here | poured an artless prayer, 
there indulged a tear ;’ but, there also | tarned 
aside from God. But though never allowed 
openly to dishonour God, I felt, under such cir- 
cumstances, that [| wandered from my home ; 
that all was not right; and { have been taught 
my folly. by its consequences, and { was m 
ble.. Bat detail would be tedious. My life has 
maintained nearly the same course, subject to 
many my + and chargeable with many sins; 
unstained, indeed, by outward immorality, but 
una with those excellencies, which I es- 
teem in others, and endeavour to attain myself. 
But though, Sir, my life bas maintained nearly 
character, I trust I am not less deeply 
convinced of the exceeding malignity of sin, and 
that in me, that is, in my , dwelleth no 
thing. But if, Sir, | know my own heart, | do 
Most explicitly, most fully, and with the deepest 
abhorrence, renounce my own righteousnesses'as 
rags. I rest implicitly upon the merits of 
of Christ for justification from all 


vered from every thing offensive in the sight of 
God: and language of my heart is, ‘I es- 


teem thy precepts, concerning all things, to be 
right; and I hate every false way.’” p. 270, 271. 


We quote from the sermon above no- 
ticed, —‘On numbering our days,”—the 
sentiments of which the deceased au- 
thor himself has supplied such a melan- 
choly illustration : 

“* Human life is short, and if comparison 
could be pte ie tees uncertain as it is short. 
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lencies, which would 
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1818.) 
present di far surpasses its 
™. it has less of that mighty 
that bears us away, it has 


Although the 
occurrence, which led to the composi- 
tion of this, was of a nature quite as 

enki to his mind ; 


to words, and sounds, in addition to 
both. But here we have a more equa- 
ble flow of the more ordia 


long been familiar ; clothed, indeed, in 


beautifal and chosen diction, 


pleasing order. If the tones ‘are never 
so deep, er never rise so high, yet 
= pass with unrivalled sweetness, 

with the utmost richness of combi- 
nation, all the intermediate 
notes. The following passage will am- 
ply justify our remarks : 


_Hall’s Sermon for the Princess Charlotte. 
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polish, and how to set. But the pre- 
vailing feature is not splendour, but 
beauty, universal beauty, which will 
entitle it to be ranked among the finest 
imens of sentimental and contem- 
plative eloquence, which our 
possesses. There is too little deserip- 
a and a rarest make 
it pathetic, but just enough of both to 
make it plaintive. Bs 
Again, contrasted with the author’s 
other productions, there is less of reason- 
ing, less of abstract principle, but more of 
fact, and more of feeling. In several of 
his other works, there is a bold, diverg- 
ing, and successful style of thinking, by 
which, while treating on some inconsi- 
derable pruesk , often furnishes ag 
the principles o A couine’e Hert. 
which we can arrange a multitude of 
facts, or enlighten some obscure and 
i ion. This discourse rather 
exhibits the command which the author 
has of tender and i sentiment, 





of uenting the same amusements, a 
seating che came follies; with nothing to awaken 
; or to to » 

seem vnangeied to on tacapaertins tinier 
he sinks under an weight of ease, 
and falls a victim to and 
. Religion, by presenting objects 
ever interesting and ever new, by bestowing 
much, by ‘ising more, and dilating the 
heart with expectation of a certain indefinite 
, Clearly ascertained, in 
seen, the 
more than all that 
only 


mind you, invests every state 

Soresane eatin ts Owe, end 
‘own, 
in which gives that weight 
batever it attaches, compar 
nary joys and sorrows, all 
a fade into the 
. in 

to exceed 
the distressi: 
the 
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Again, at page 58, he observes : 
* Our successes, both by sea and by land 


have been so brilliant and decisive, that it is 


al 


z 
2 
f. 
33 


, as ly to nature, 
cause it to produce some of the worst effects 
ef a carse?” =p. 58, 59. 


Upon the whole, oe we consider | 


t tion, 
as well in the A 9 a he has reject- 
ed, as in those he has grouped round 
this affecting subject. There is ‘such a 
sustained, continuous flow of natural, 

i reflection, couch- 
ed in language so chaste, and enlivened 
by imagery so select,’ that even, while 
on the eminence upon which we feel 
the author has placed us, we seem to be 
weeping over the ruifs of a beautiful 
and populous city, suddenly destroyed 
by an ea e; the richness and 
sweetness of the country in which that 
ruin stands, and the half-veiled light 
which falls upon it, take off indeed from 
the violence, but increase the plaintive 
ness of our emotion, and we retire | 
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reader of this sin- 
confe 


will 
aon 


i 


fess, that, at 

cater ent-caons 
B wil] 

pam- 


review Mr. Thomas’s 


t; 


infelicities 


ge, that it is dis- 
sen 


and of 


many 
Cc, 


ei 


d 
of style, o} 


, must acknowled 


aanat number attentively 
phlet, 
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tion at which it aims is given in four 
distinct 


* 1, That this Church L hesiety 
the Pro of the 
in Foreign Parts, was, and is, in existence, and 


i iL. of the rules and regulations 
of this ¢ Missionary Society, and espe- 
seta ae atny seb of te same 
* assume—that of a Church-of- 


Bip sie Charch Missionary Society 


tends to the subversion of ecclesiastical order ; 


(Fas. 
in Bath, appeared, to his 
prehension, likely "to eelbeey! 


which we are sorry to say, he took the 
most tual means to make certain, 
eutets his first argument, es no such 
was oe we have to re- 
mark the strange and humiliating fact, 
that a christian minister, with the apos- 
tolic commission in his hands, “Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel 
te every creature,” with the whole world 
before his view, in which, out of 800 
millions, 650 millions are entire stran- 
gers to Christianity ; that such a minis. 
ter, contemplating the exertions of not 
more missionaries than there are minis- 
ters in any single diocese of England, 


*- or than there are in the city of Bath, 
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fate 


ean say it is quite enough—farther ex- 
ertions and other societies are unneces- 
sary: he certainly never reflected on 
the extreme absurdity of his conclusion, 
and surely never expended a single 
thought on the snbject of missions, or 
the need there is for them, till he came 
te draw is protest, and that, for the 
credit of his rationality, we are willing 
to impute to haste and passion. Our 
Chris readers, who have been in the 
i putting up that petition daily, 
kingdom. comé,” will, with us, sigh 
inconsistency. of a cler- 

gyman,who can alsouse the prayer, and 
yet do. alk in hia r to prevent its 
ent, by checking the exer- 
tions of a Society, whose primary. object 
is the promotion of that kingdom. How 
any churchman can declare a Church 


two others, extres limited in. their 


ed by their 

concilement either to reason or piety; 
and in the t case is not a little ag. 
gravated by the unfortunate fact, that 
Mr. ‘Thomas was not even a member of 
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sionary Society. It however dwindles 
down to a very pte pnt See we Da 
jection to penny-a-w subscriptions, 
hich this “ canonical” archdeacon 
thinks it derogatory to the secular dig- 
nity of the church of England to accept. 
This is amusing enough in so strict and 
true a charchman, and is a notorious 
that prejudice can see only in one 
ee! . é. worthy of .r church 
‘England t collect pence and farthings 
servants, school-boys, and appren- 
tices,” to send the gospel to heathen na- 
tions ; when all its “ canonical” contriba- 
tions are so dignified and respectable ?— 
Achurch,which, in its public collections, 
invites the smallest sums, as well as the 
;—achutch which supports its 
ministers by taking small tythes of pigs, 
poultry, and vegetables, even from 
cottages and gatdens of the poor; 
which requires its two-petices an 
groats for easter-offerings ; which col- 
leets its pence for briefs, and which 
regtlarly reads the chapter containin 
the story of the 5 widow’s mite 
But we recollect that the small tythes, 
&c, are collected, that is, they 
are ; and that the penny con- 
=— —~ the Church - issi 
ety, are all volimtary ; an rhaps, 
in the esteem of Mr. fT iesihs, the med 
the one respectable, and the other dis- 
reputable to a churelt that does so much 


by Law. 

His third objection, which is the only 
one he urges witli any thing resembling 
vigour, or to any length, or as if the 
topic were at all familiar to his mind, 
relates to a very tender point,— EcCLE- 
SIASTICAL ORDBR, CANONICAL OBEDI- 
ENCE, — that is, due subordination among 

lergymen of the national charch. But 
here Mr. Archdeacon Thomas is nearly 
as unfortunate as im the preceding 
topics of argument. Not a shadow of 
proof can he bring of an a of 
, is- 
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Wells. Let us examine his charge. It 
must mean, that, by presiding at that 
meeting, the Bishop of Gloucester in- 
vaded the province of the Bishop of 
Bath and Wells — it was the 
vince of the Bishop of 
to have presided at that 
this is not his ey 
ding at that meeting, 
cester did not invade the 
his brother bishop. If 
mean this, but that the B 
cester had no right to come 
tary, charitable, and 
dent association, or 
had no right to 
president,— that he had no 
invited, to preach in the 
— ee Game the streets 
city out of his own diocese, — or no 
to sit down in the guild-hall of that true 
church city,— then every British school- 
boy would tell him, that the Bishop of 
Gloucester is as free as any other sub- 
jeet of the realm, and what any other 
man > = have done under protection 
of the law, he oe if he pleased, 

i invading province of 

e 

shop of Gloucester should be invited to 
preside at all the charitable societies, in 
every diocesein the kingdom, there could 
be no invasion of the provinee of any of his 
brother bishops, there might be 


though 
a jealousy of the public respect paid to 
him, by so marked a preference, We 
per arog ty that Mr. ” 

rea province 

Bishop of Bath invaded by that 

ing nor, after all, does it to have 
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attempted to do it in parliament, or in 
convocation. The propagation of Chris- 
tianity abroad is no part of the princi- 
ple of the church, and no part of its 
practice asa church. Its members may 
do what they please. The law does not 
—— them, any more than dissenters, 
rom spreading their religicus opinions 
by the exercise of voluntary benevo- 
lence. The Bartlett’s Buildings Society, 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, the National 
School Society, the Society for the Sons 
of the Clergy, and all our parish charity 
schools, &¢. ate no more integral parts 
of the Cmurcu Es?as.tisHmenrt, than 
i asylums, benefit clubs, 

and saving banks. But they are the mere 
fruits of individual and voluntary be- 
hevelence. Such oe pee th ot 
siodary Society in ;, and therefore 
it was no more uncanonical, disorderly, 
and schismatical, than a National 
School Society;a Meeting for a Bart- 
lett’s Buildings Auxiliary, or any other. 
All these Societies are supported only 
portions of the clergy, and that in 
their individual character, No clerpy- 
man is compelled to belong to any of 
them ; and if one ranks, among its 


every 
pleased,—to act, or not to act, upon any 
roposed, 


resolution p And therefore, 
Mr, Thomas was quite out 


in protesting there ; 


and with a press ; 
that medium, we have no 
of the Society 


(Fes. 
would have considered him as a much 
more respectable and gentlemanly, if 
not a more effective, opponent ; for, 
really, as to success, it could only be 
temporary, and become an occasion 
for their complete triumph in any field 
ef manly argument. But the pamphlet 
of Mr. Archdeacon Thomas is remarka- 
ble for its introduction, under the third 
head, of much irrelevant matter. The 


row; and we . 
ministers of any dissenting 
proclaiming the insufficiency, the w: 
edness, ahd the want of gospel-zeal in 
brethren ? Does any party of ministe: 
communion, among them, assume to 
the virtues of their common fauction 
down with 


sfeF 
ereeitt 


Tn his last section of argumen 
deavours to show that the formation of 
such a Society would have a pernicious 
influence in Bath, in the seeds 
of dissension, reviving fends not yet 
Sn) 20 one ae, to his os 

y genera a party it ; 
Le: ectgpbeutny chy. Siow wales 
ne city. Now, ess 
Mr. Thomas expe that his protest 
would be the means of crushing the 
rising association, (and we cannot sup- 
poem oe hve so romantic,) how 
cou y who purposely came to sow 
on, who published his pro’ 
only to sow dissension, and spread 
mosity, how could he talk of peace 
order, and exemption from a 
spirit? If he wished to 
Society, and premote 
he took the most 
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term. But, if the city of Bath is to be 
disturbed, and a fierce sectarian spirit 
disseminated, we feel confident it can- 
not result from the innocent, the peace- 
able, and the Christian Institution, 
which was that day founded ; or, if Bath 
is to be thrown into the flames of intes- 
tine commotion, it could only be upon 
the principle, that a very unchristian 
and anti-evangelical spirit prevailed in 
the city before : it could only be on the 
supposition, that very little of the ex- 
perience and ardent spirit of Chris- 
tianity was to be found there ; it could 
only be upon the supposition, that the 
cold and formal spirit of a ceremonious 
worship, dreaded the approach of the 
less torpid, and, if it must be, less ca- 
nonical spirit of Christian Missions, and 
was resolved to resist its encroach- 
ments at the very frontier of the terri- 


tory. 

v m the wiliolé of the performance 
of Mr. T. we think there can be but 
ove opinion, even by the enemies of 
the Church Missionary Society, as well 
as its friends. We do not expect that 
his bishop, or his inferior clergy, will 
publicly justify him ; or even own tlie 
sentiments, the logic, or the manters of 
Mr. Archdeacon Thomas. Towards the 
Society, in question, we think the con- 
troversy likely to have a very bene- 
ficial influence; and, as to Mr. T. we 
understand, that already it has proved 
a most rofitable, if not a very honour- 
able, affair. Report informs us, that, 
since his heroic enterprise, he has re- 
ceived promotion, at least, to the amount 
of a thousand a year. This is not the 
first instance of attacks upon the evan- 

lical clergy, and evangelical religion 
Being 0 rewarded by a. We 

t several others, which, for de- 
~~ sake, we do not wish to name. 
But it is a fact, which we, as dissenters, 


cannot fail to improve into an argu- 


e 
cu 
many years of laborious, disinterested 
exertions in the cause of Christianity, 
and for the general benefit of the 
country, no promotion found for some 
of the and some of the most learn- 
ed men of the ee em while a 
volume, or a sixpenny pamphlet, 
open the door of aes fr valua- 
ble to some of the most vio- 


lent enemies of the best societies ~ 


109 
t in fatare 


truth sp to 
years ; the prevailing and rising 
spirit, among the junior members of 
such an establishment, will be cau- 
bem as gray ot to the Pa yoses of 

cy ions which reign in 
the road of promotion. 


Of Mr. Wilson's pamphlet, we can 
hardly speak in terms oy high. We 
give an impartial decision, when we call 
it a very able, animated, and sometimes 
eloquent defence of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society. It is written in the 
best possible temper, yet with manly 
boldness. «It reproves with just severity 
the ignorance, rndeness, and unchris- 
tian spirit of Mr. Thomas’s. add as 
well as exposes, with considerabie feli- 
city, the feebleness of his reasonings ; 
and is, indeed, the perfect annihilation 
of Mr. Thomas’s protest; and, we 
should suppose, that, in connexion with 
one thousand one hundred pounds a 
year, will be the means of quieting 
this ardent foe to missionary exertions : 
at all events, if the controversy should 
be as productive to the Missionary 
Society, as it has been to the reverend 
protester, they, too, will have no rea- 
son to regret that their meeting was 
disturbed by his unexpected inso- 
lent intrusion. 

We insert, with the sincerest a 

robation, the concluding Q 
ut with the hope that our readers will 
not be sati with our extract, but 
obtain the pamphlet for themselves. 
The profits are devoted. to the Church 


Missionary Society : 


sider the immense py ny . 
gious blessings bring them ; or cou 
be unmoved, in the degree in which they 
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nerabie Societies occapy foremost d. 

The friends of the Church Missionary Society 

are actuated by nu undue for their own 
r 


of men to different conclusions as to the compa- 
rative merit of this or that Missionary Instita- 
tion. Let only the great work be wisely and 
vigvrously prosecuted, and none will more sin- 
cerely rejoice than ourselves. Let then our 
twe revered Societies redouble their efforts. Let 
them fairly appeal to the good sense, feeling, 
, and gratitude of the nation. Let them no 
confine themselves to their present limits, 

but ho'dly enter on new spheres of action. Let 
one or two, or more, distinct missionary eéstab- 
be formed for the different quarters 

of the world. There is room enough for ail. 
Charity would hail and biess the day. Then, 
engaged in the actual work of missions, minor 
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Religious Intelligence. 
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stigstions would away, and unnumbered 
difficulties would be removed. Every thit 
would be practicable, tnaer God’s pioning, 
we were fairly in earnest. A more Copious effa. 
sion of the grace Of the Holy Ghost might be ex. 
to descend. bot parishes and congrega- 


tiotis at home would the sacred infivence : 


throne of Poe f a holy itmnity and order would 
accompany the wafm emotions 
of love and zeal: the glory of our reformed and 
apostolical church would break forth all around; 
and the cause of missions, undertaken by its 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


el 
We are under the necessity of omitting this month our article on Berkshire, 
having a press of other interesting matter that required immediate insertion. 
It may, however, be fully expected next month. 
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Funeral of Dr. Simpson. 


On Tuesday, December 30, 1817, 
the remains of Dr. Simpson, late Resi- 
dent and Theological Tutor of Hoxton 
Academy, were conveyed from the 
academy house, to the family grave 
in Bunhill Fields. The funeral of this 
eminent and apostolic man, excited the 

t interest in the public mind, and 
most truly illustrated that scripture, 
which says, “ The memory of the jtst 
is .” Every one anxious 
to join in the last tribute of respect to 
so venerated a name, and many tears of 
sacred sorrow were shed around his 





ral sermon was preached, at fhe Aca- 
demy Chapel, by the Rev. G. Clayton, 
who had also been selected by Dr. S. 
some weeks before his death, from 
2 Cor. v. 1. to a very crowded and 
deeply affected auditory; the sérmon, 
with an account of Dr. Sim ’s life 
and character, is published for the be- 
nefit of the widow. We trust it is un- 
necessary for us to remind the imme- 
diate friends of the institution, or the 
religi _ at large, of what is dué 
to the relict of so laborious, so honour- 
ed, and so disinterested a man. Thé 
Rev. W. Harris, of Cambridge, formér! 
a pupil under Dr. brio ony succeéd- 
ed. him, both as resident and fheologi- 
cal tutor. We understand that man 
funeral sermons for Dr. S. were préach- 
ed in different places, on the succeed- 
ing Sabbath. veral are already in 
print, and more in. the préss. 
PDI LS 
The Reformation Meeting. 

Own Dec. 31, 1817, a very large and 
Fespectable meeting of protestants of 

i inations, was held at the 
City of London ‘Tavern ; the chief ob- 
ject of the meeting, as its title im- 
perted, was the commemoration of the 
reformation effected by Luther from 
the Romish church. The Duke of 
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Chapel, Clove Street, Chatham, to ce- 
lebrate the Tri-Centenary of the Refor- 
mation. Various resolutions were pass- 
ed at the meeting, similar to those at 
the London 5 

| ae 


From a Protestant Clergyman at Paris. 
Paris, November 6, 1817. 
On the Ist and 2d of November, we 
Third 


’ 

only among the Protestants, both of 
the Helvetic and Augsburg confes- 
aon, who were associated together in 
a truly fraternal manner, but even 
among many Catholics. The concourse 
the people was so great, that our 
church could not contain the crowds. 
numbers of Bibles and 

Testaments were distributed in the 
French as well as the German language. 
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FoRMATION oF Lapigs’ AUXILIARY 
SecizTx AND BIBLE ONS 
aT LIVERPOOL. 

The follewming is an Extract the 
Account transmitted by nie mies 
Dudley, Esq. 

Liverpool, January 3, 1818. 


ne, Esq 2 
of the resolutiqns, unanimously adopted 
at this Meeting, was, that the town —_ 
ite vieini - . ig» 


Auxi Society, as a connecting 
with re Auxiliary Sqciety of 


the 
The establishment of these eleven 
been characterised b 
ety ae 
ving he i. 
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annual subscription, desiring that his 
name might be entered as a subscriber 
of ten guineas a year, and his lady, at 
five guineas a year. The lady of the 
Right Honourable G. Canning, M. P. 
for Liverpool, has presented the female 


oa with ,and expressed her 
decided approbation of the plan. 
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Sudden Death. 
Own the 12th of January, died suddenly, 
at his house in Hitchin, Herts, the Rev. 
John Bailey, Classical Tutor in the 
Academy at Wymondley, His remains 


were interred in the burying-ground, 
adjoining the Rev. John Goard’s meet- 
ing-house, Hitchin. The Rev. James 
Dobson, of Chissill, addressed a large 
concourse of fa al the grave, 
and the Rev. Chaplain, of 
Bishop’s Stortford, preached a funeral 
sermon immediately afterwards, from 
Psalm xxxvii. 37. 
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Widows Fund. 

Tue Widows’ Fund Sermon will be 
preached at the Old Jewry Chapel, 
removed to Jewin-street, Aldersgate- 
street, on Wednesday, the lst of April, 
by the Rev. -_ ew of Hanover- 
street, Long Acre; service to begin at 
12 o'clock; and the subscribers and 
friends will afterwards dine together, 
on the same day, at the King’s Head 
Tavern, in the Poultry. 
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British 
In pursuance of a plan, 
short time since in the E 

me a meeting is called the 5th 


» 1818, at the City of Lon- 
don Tavern, at Twelve o’clock, for the 
purpose of giving religious instruction 
to British seamen while in harbour ; 
Gop ped enna tps - as Poa 

08} been sent 
to villages, te miners, a the 
heathen, A ought also to be sent to 
seamen; and, as churches, chapels, and 
meeting-houses, have been erected for 
the accommodation of landsmen, a 
ship, the seaman’s house, ought to be cons 
verted into a house of God for them, 

It would require a less sum to fita 
ship as a chapel for 500 hearers, than 
it would to build a brick house on 


of shore. Pious men, retired from sea, 


spligee 
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are ready to take the management.— 
Godly captains and mates are ready to 
conduct their men on the Sabbath to 
the worship of God, and zealous minis- 
ters have offered to become the heralds 
of salvation to British seamen. What 
then hinders? Not the want of money : 
for the wealthy have approved the plan, 
and are ready to subscribe. In fact, 
nothing appears wanting, but an union 
of those who. feel the propriety of the 
measure, aud are ready to promote it, 





Literary Notices— Answers to Correspondents. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


The Editors will feel obliged to Literary Gentlemen and Publishers, for ¢ 
communieation of Notices, (Post Paid,) suited to this Department of th 
Lonpon Curistian InsTRUCTOR. ‘ 
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WORKS PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. ‘ An Abridged = 
. y 


The Rev. C. J. Latrobe will shortly publish a 
Narrative of late Tour in South Africa,—to- 


p+ Pepe) some account of the State of the 
of the United Breth im that interest. 
ing country. The werk will be comprised in 
one quarto volume, embellished with coloured 

Engravings. 
Letters written during a Tour through Ireland. 

By John C. Curwen, Esq. M.P. in 2 vols. 8vo. 

Zelix Albarez; or Manners in Spain, inter- 
apersed with poetry. By Alex. R. C. Dallas, Esq. 
in 8 vols. 12mo. F 
Mr. Carlisie’s Account of the Endowed Gram- Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. 6d. / 
in England and Wales, is uow the Third Edition,with additions, of the PI 4 
of Religion, in Letters from Joseph Felton, to his. 

, and Ministry Charles. 


; w Lt 
of the late Rev. John Fawcett, D.D. fifty years Don’t Despair; an interesting History. 
Minister of the Gospel at Halifax, will be shortly William Beck. Price ts. 6d. q 
published by his Son. The pirit of Christian Di “ 

Heaven Anticipated by the Righteous, a Ser- os . Vol. 1. is uow } 
fae rng te ea Ps Hows Be. Sa Ye, Se 
Simpson at verhampton. parts, price 3s. each. j 
Rev. T. Scales. Price 18. ; The Third Edition of Practical Ob 

0 





lotte, by John Foxell, Penzance. 16. . 
Juvenile Anecdotes, 2d edition, by Rev. Ji, 


Funeral Sermon, &c. for Dr. Simpson, , 
Rev. G. Clayton. 
; Lectures on Scripture Doctrines, by Dr. 
yer. 
Funeral Sermon for Dr. Simpson, by 
SELECT LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY bi aaa on the Reformation, by the Rev. W. 
PUBLISHED. Ward, Stowmarket. 
: Encyclopedia M » Part I. 
Fall of Babylon, a Sermon designed to com- A Sermon preached at Spa Fields C. 
memorate the Reformation, delivered Dec. 28, Dec. 28, 1817, in commemoration of the 
1821, in Greenwich Road Chapel. By W.Chap- formation from Popery, by Rev. John Rees, 
. Price 2s. Rodborough. : 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Communications have been this month received from Dr. Collyer.—M 
Innes.—Orme. — Taylor.—Thornton.— Cooke.—Hintov,— Scales.—S = 
W. Beck.— Bulmer.— Dewhirst.— Fletcher.— Cobbin. —Ewing.— Lidden.-— 
Allen.— Foxell.—Blomfield. Also from V. L. L.—M. C, L.—Amicus.—Ar 
G. D—K-—S.—W. H.—Veritas.—J. J. Basingstoke. ” 

We thank several of our Baptist friends for their hint upon the term “ particu 
in our Statistics: we certainly in future avoid the common but e 
application of the word to the term of communion. We have also to correct @ 
inadvertence, of which we are guilty in calling Mr. Ryland, of Northar ‘| 
Dr. Ryland: see page 46. 

The testimonies in approbation of our first npmber, from correspondents of t 
highest seapecabilitg, are far too numerous to admit of distinct mention ; 
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handsome manner in which so a portion 


are therefore com to express thus generalty our gratitude, for the very, 
been pleased to speak of our incipient labours. rT: 
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Tiling and Hughes, Printers, Chelgea. =f 

















